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Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Gerald, a portrait 
DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


A family picture with the emphasis always upon the youngest son, who 
became the foremost actor and producer of his time in England. 


“ An almanac for moderns 


DONALD C. PEATTIE 


Observations pertinent to the day or the season and philosophic reflections 
concerning nature and science, set forth in delightful prose. 


Riding the mustang trail 
FORRESTER BLAKE 


Five cowboys bought wild ponies, corralled by the government in New 
Mexico, and trail-herded them to a shipping point four hundred miles away. 


Queen Victoria 
E. F. BENSON 
An intimate biography filled with enlightening details about the queen’s 
personality. 
Friends and fiddlers 
CATHERINE D. BOWEN 


A member of a musical family writes of the spontaneous joy, the comedy, 
and the tragedy that devotion to music brings to the lives of amateur 


musicians. 
Winter in Taos 
MABEL DODGE LUHAN 
Personal reminiscences of all four seasons at Mrs. Luhan’s comfortable 
ranch at Taos. 
Long furrows 
DORA AYDELOTTE 


A simple, pleasant story of real people and country life in the 1890's, 
centering about young Barb’ry Miller and her family. 
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The Hills Hold Yesterdays 


From the grave of Buffalo Bill on Lookout Mountain 
In the summer dusk you can see the lights of Denver 
Like a pool of faintly tarnished fallen stars, 

Less bright than any fallen western star. 

Looking from Lookout Mountain any time, 

If you narrow your eyes enough, you can see the men 
Standing at evening by the river’s edge, 

Their westward journey ended; you can see 


The wagons dark with the dust of the westward journey. 


The songs the miners sang are elegies, 

Are lost songs deeper than the empty mines, 

But on a mountain you can hear them yet, 

Coming again with the wind through the western trees. 
You can see yesterday from any hill, 

Remote, forgotten, dying, because the hills 

Hold yesterdays longer than monuments 

Or words or fallen stones that mark the places 


Where cities used to stand and where they fell. 


—CHARLES Epwarp BUTLER 
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: Answers to Questions on Federal Par- 


ticipation in Library Development 
By CHARLES H. COMPTON 


President, American Library Association 


AM constantly being asked by librarians 
certain questions about a federal library 
agency and federal aid as approved by the 
A. L. A. Council at its meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1934. These are my answers: 


FEDERAL Lisprary AGENCY 


1. What would a federal library agency 
do? 


It would do for libraries about what the 
U.S. Office of Education does for schools. 


2. Does the office of education dictate to 
schools? 


Not in any way. It advises schools, 
makes surveys, collects statistics, and repre- 
sents educational interests in the federal 
government. 

A library agency would do the same for 
libraries. Specifically, it would forward 
the development of library service in 
coéperation with the states and with other 
federal agencies; foster inter-state library 
cooperation and codrdination of research 
materials ; collect and disseminate statistics 
and other information about libraries; 
make surveys and studies in the library 
field; and administer federal aid if and 
when such aid is available. 


3. Does the office of 


prestige to education? 


education give 


Naturally, it does—very decidedly. 
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4. Would a federal library agency give 
prestige to libraries? 


Naturally, it would—very decidedly. 


5. Would school people be in favor of 
abolishing the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion? 

On the contrary, they would fight for 
its continuance. 


6. Is there any reason to believe that libra- 
rians, after a federal library agency had 
been established for a few years, would 
look differently on it than school people 
now look on the office of education? 


Why should they? 


7. Would the establishment of a federal 
library agency make the A. L. A. less 
useful? 

On the contrary, it would greatly in- 
crease its usefulness. The lack of a federal 
library agency at Washington is, in the 
opinion of officers of the A. L. A., a serious 
handicap. School people have a decided 
advantage in that respect in having an 
official spokesman at Washington. 


8. Is there enough work for both A. L. A. 
Headquarters and a federal library 
agency to do? 

Most assuredly. Such _ important 


A. L. A. projects as a department devoted 
to school and children’s libraries, a depart- 
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ment devoted to college libraries, and a 
statistical department, although approved 
by the A. L. A. Council for years, have not 
been established for lack of funds. The 
lack of adequate statistics on libraries is 
most deplorable. Persons outside the li- 
brary profession have often mentioned this 
lack to me with surprise—notably at the 
time of the NRA hearing on book dis- 
counts. Anyone with even a superficial 
knowledge of A. L. A. Headquarters 
knows how far it comes from being able to 
meet the needs and demands placed upon it. 


9. Will it be easy to get Congress to enact 
a law establishing a federal library 
agency? 

No, it will be very difficult. It can only 
be done if librarians work for it enthusias- 
tically and unitedly. 


10. How long will it take to get a law 
enacted, establishing a federal library 
agency? 

No one can tell, but a federal agency is 
needed now to correlate library service 
with such national undertakings as adult 
education under the FERA, the CCC 
camps, rural rehabilitation centers, etc. 

It is difficult for a voluntary agency, such 
as the A. L. A., to participate at an early 
enough stage in federal plans. 


11. Will there be any attempt to get fed- 
eral aid for libraries previous to the 
establishment of a federal library 
agency? 

In all probability, no, with the exception 
of such proposals as the present federal 
emergency library project designed pri- 
marily to provide employment temporarily 
for persons on relief. 


12. What has already been done toward 
the establishment of a federal library 
agency? 
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Conferences have been held with one 
cabinet officer, the librarian of Congress, 
Commissioner of Education Studebaker, 
and other government officials. A bill has 
been drafted, a budget has been drawn up, 
and a brief has been outlined, all in prep. 
aration for introducing the bill in Con- 
gress in January, 1936. 


FEDERAL AID 
1. Is federal aid something new in the 
United States? 
No, federal aid has been in operation in 
various forms for over 100 years. The 
greatest development has been since 1915, 


2. Has the federal government dominated 
or dictated to the states or local com- 
munities in federal aid operations? 
No. Certain reasonable standards have 

to be met, but state or local units of gov- 

ernment carry on these services with a 

great deal of freedom. (See Macdonald, 

Austin F. Federal aid. Crowell, 1928.) 


3. Has the standard of work generally 
been improved by federal aid? 
Yes—the best authorities agree that 

standards have been raised. (Jbid., page 

263.) 


4. Does the spoils system of appointments 
control in federal aid work? 
It is generally admitted that federal aid 
more often is a protection against political 
appointments. 


5. Are libraries different from other ser- 
vices to which federal aid has been 
granted? 


Not in any way, so far as I can see. 


6. When and by what body was federal aid 
first advocated in the A. L. A.? 


A. L. A. Committee on Library Exten- 
sion, in 1929. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON FEDERAL RELATIONS 


7. Who were the members of the com- 
mittee at that time? 


Clarence B. Lester, chairman; Mary J. 
L. Black; Milton J. Ferguson; Charlotte 
Templeton; Alice S. Tyler. 


8. How often and when has the A. L. A. 
Council officially approved federal aid? 
December, 1930; June, 1931; June, 

1934; December, 1934. 


9. What opposition was there? 
In 1930 at Chicago the A. L. A. Com- 


mittee on Library Extension’s recommen- 
dation that the Council indorse federal 
aid for rural libraries in principle was 
supported by resolutions from the South- 
eastern and Southwestern Library as- 
sociations and the League of Library 
Commissions and passed with no dissenting 
vote. In 1931 at New Haven the Library 
Extension Board (formerly the Commit- 
tee on Library Extension) presented a ten- 
tative outline of procedure in working for 
such federal aid and was authorized to 
proceed with the advice and codperation 
of the Committee on Federal and State Re- 
lations and with the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. There was no dissenting 
vote. Economic conditions, however, made 
immediate action impractical. 

In June, 1934, at Montreal, federal aid 
for libraries, urban as well as rural, was 
indorsed without a dissenting vote, al- 
though the question of state participation 
in library support was argued at length. 
In December, at Chicago, when a definite 
proposition was considered, one member of 
the Council strongly opposed, but the vote 
was overwhelmingly in the affirmative. 


10. Who recommended Council action at 
Montreal? 


The A. L. A. Planning Committee 
(Harry Miller Lydenberg, Ralph Munn, 
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Louis Round Wilson) and the Executive 
Board. (Present when action was taken 
were Gratia A. Countryman, Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, Andrew Keogh, Mr. Lydenberg, 
Sydney Mitchell, Lillian H. Smith, and 
Mr. Wilson.) 


11. Who recommended action last Decem- 
ber at Chicago? 


The Federal Relations Committee (pres- 
ent at meeting when action was taken: 
Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman; Louis J. 
Bailey; Mrs. Lucile L. Keck; Arnold 
Miles; J. O. Modisette; and Carl Vitz) ; 
the Planning Committee (see above) ; and 
all twelve members of the present Execu- 
tive Board by correspondence vote. 


12. Why is federal aid for libraries 
needed? 


Because the advancement of libraries 
goes very slowly, and existing libraries are 
suffering and will continue to suffer from 
the generally admitted steady decline in 
local tax resources. 

Less than 300 counties out of more than 
3,000 in the United States have county- 
wide library service in spite of state library 
extension agency, state library association, 
A. L. A. and other organized efforts to 
correct the situation over a long period of 
years. 

Hundreds of these counties are too 
sparsely settled to finance local or even 
regional service, except at prohibitive cost. 
In Colorado, for example, density of popu- 
lation is only 10 people per square mile. 
In New Jersey, by contrast, there are 537 
people per square mile. 

While the percentage of people without 
service has dropped from 43 to 37 per cent 
in the last ten years, the number of people 
without library service has increased since 
1926. 
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13. Why would not state aid solve this 
problem? 


State aid should be given to supplement 
local support, but certain states have little 
prospect of adequate library facilities unless 
federal aid is forthcoming. 

_ Astate like Mississippi, with a per capita 
wealth of $1,216, cannot hope to provide, 
unaided, the same library service for its 
people that a state like California, with a 
per capita wealth of $4,007, can provide. 


14. What difference will it make if 45 mil- 
lion people in the United States remain 
permanently without libraries? 


It might well make the difference be- 
tween the breakdown and the success of 
democratic institutions. Our people can- 
not permanently remain half with and half 
without the educational and cultural aid 
of libraries. 


15. Why did the Council of the A. L. A. 
authorize the officers to request 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 annual 
appropriation, this amount being sug- 
gested as a basis of discussion with 
government officials? 


It was placed at this amount to provide 
public library support at $1 or more per 
capita, taking into account present local 
appropriations and recommended state 
grants, and to provide aid to other publicly 
supported libraries in schools, universities 
and other state institutions. 


16. Is it expected that this amount will be 
obtained? 
Not for many years, at least. 
17. Will it be difficult to get the federal 


government to make grants for li- 
braries? 


Undoubtedly, it will be the most difficult 


task that American libraries have ever set 
themselves. 
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18. What will be the most important 
factor in this task? 


Undoubtedly, agreement among libra- 
rians as to the need and their united efforts 
in working for it. 


New Republic Editorial 


T ue following editorial appearing in 
the April 25, 1935, issue of the New 
Republic, is reprinted by permission of the 
editor, Bruce Bliven. 

“Now that President Roosevelt has 
$4,880,000,000 to play with, all sorts of 
ideas are flooding in upon Washington as 
to what he might do with the money. We 
expect to make a number of suggestions 
ourselves, and we shall begin by proposing 
a handsome sum for the country’s public 
libraries. These have suffered appallingly 
during the depression; while their use has 
increased 40 per cent, for obvious reasons 
the funds available for them have dwin- 
dled, in many cases to almost nothing. 
New books have not been bought ; old ones, 
worn out, have not been replaced; build- 
ings are run down; staffs have been re 
duced at the very moment when the 
demands upon them have increased. 
Nearly one-half the people of the country 
have no local library facilities whatever, 
despite the fact that the need for this 
service is as great in such areas as any- 
where else. The government could spend 
to advantage at least $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000 without giving any commu- 
nity more librarians or books than it needs; 
and such an expenditure would mean, 
according to careful estimates, the reém- 
ployment of at least 50,000 persons. With 
billions about to be spent for improving 
our physical well-being, it could do no 
harm to invest a small fraction of this sum 
on the equipment of our minds.” 
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Help the 


HE public libraries of the country 
are to seek an annual appropriation of 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 from the 
Federal Government for nation-wide de- 
velopment of library service. What, more 
of the taxpayers’ money to be spent! Yes, 
and we hope they get it. In the frantic 
appeals for money for food, clothing, and 
shelter, it has too often been forgotten that 
the evil results of the depression have not 
stopped at the borderline of physical need. 
Indeed it may truly be said that the cumu- 
lative effect of unemployment, and of 
worry and fear, have made the right use 
of leisure and the strengthening of mental 
morale of the highest importance. 

There is absolutely no service so vital, 
so good without qualifications, so helpful 
tomental readjustment and recovery as the 
library. One-half of the population (we 
are told) of most small towns makes use of 
the library. Not more than 25% of the 
population of a great city like New York 
are registered borrowers; nevertheless 33 
million books were lent for home use in 
1932 in New York. Yet year by year since 
the depression began the possibilities of 
such service have been cut down. “In four 
years,” writes a New York librarian, “the 
demands on the libraries of the city have 
grown some 25%.” And yet the book ap- 
propriations of the New York Public Li- 
brary have been reduced 77%. 

And this is only New York. In thou- 
sands of towns and cities the demand upon 
the libraries is without precedent and the 
cuts in their facilities without precedent 





The above editorial, which appeared in the March 
23 issue of the Saturday Review of Literature, is 
erewith reprinted through the courtesy of the edi- 
tor, Henry Seidel Canby. 
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Libraries 


also. We are informed that a mention of 
a book old or new by a popular speaker on 
the radio usually results in immediate re- 
quests at the nearest library, which usually 
cannot be satisfied, for there is so little 
money to buy new books or replace or 
duplicate old ones. 

And surely if one of the objects of re- 
covery is to make life richer, and one of 
the objects of reform is to make leisure 
more profitable, and if one of the remedies 
for the state of depression is to give the 
popular mind better food than worry and 
distrust to feed upon, and if the necessary 
objective of every democracy is adult edu- 
cation, which means nine times out of ten 
reading, then certainly there is no better 
way of spending a reasonable amount of 
federal money than in the library service, 
where and when the state or municipality 
has reached its limit. We note that 50% 
of the desired fund is to be distributed to 
the states on the basis of population, and 
the other 50% on the basis of need, as de- 
termined by studies to be made by library 
agencies—which also seems fair and sound. 

It is reported on what seems to be good 
evidence that wealthy ladies on Long Is- 
land are being asked to report the number 
of bushels of potatoes that they could grow 
on their four-acre flower and greens gar- 
dens, if they should ever wish to grow po- 
tatoes, which they don’t—and are being 
offered checks for confining their efforts to 
dahlias, lettuce, and sweet peas. Well, the 
farmers need help—but so do thousands 
whose leisure, whether hard won or en- 
forced, is an important part of their lives. 
And for this leisure books are a marvellous 
fertilizer. 
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Students and the College Library 


By GUY 


| HE last century has witnessed an 


enormous increase of knowledge, much of 
it so significant for interpretation that it 
has profoundly influenced the aims and 
purposes of higher education. New tech- 
niques for the transmission of knowledge 
and new goals in education have been ac- 
companied not only by greater and more 
varied demands on the college library, but 
by wider recognition of the importance of 
the library in the educational process. Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn sums up the newer edu- 
cational philosophy brilliantly and suc- 
cinctly in these words: 


The college does not build up maturity by 
the same methods as those employed in a 
mill or an office. Its chosen material is lit- 
erature; its chosen instrument is the book. 
The intention of the college is that, in the 
case of those favored young people who are 
allowed to study after the high school pe- 
riod, minds shall be fed, and trained, and 
strengthened, and directed by the use of 
books.? 


The library should presumably have an 
important responsibility in this matter. 
In the new conception of higher educa- 
tion, considerable emphasis is placed on 
giving the student opportunity for explora- 
tion under guidance. Here the function 
of the library is very clear. It is to stimu- 
late independent initiative in undergradu- 
ate work by providing a rich and varied 
book collection, a comfortable place where 


Loee Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
ibliographical references are grouped at the end 
of this article. 
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students may work with books, and a 
friendly personnel with adequate training 
and experience and a sympathetic attitude 
toward the student point of view. The 
need for good will and trained intelligence 
cannot be stated too emphatically. Stu- 
dents are naturally reticent about asking 
for help in the library. If they are made to 
feel that the library staff is very willing to 
work with them, if they are not scared away 
by forbidding rules and the cold glare of 
disinterested attendants, and if the quality 
of service merits their confidence and inter- 
est, then the college library is well on its 
way to becoming “the heart of the institu- 
tion.”” Confident and enthusiastic profes- 
sional assistants stimulate confidence and 
enthusiasm in the students with whom they 
come in daily contact. The same holds 
true for the librarian—so much so, in fact, 
that student opinion of the library in the 
small institution is gauged by their con- 
fidence in the librarian. 

As administrator the librarian should set 
the tone and quality of library service to 
students. He should do his utmost to get 
the student point of view—by visiting 
student halls, by attending student “gov- 
ernment meetings,” and by encouraging in- 
dividual and group meetings in the library. 
At all times he should take advantage of 
these contacts to develop an appreciation 
for the work of the library. As director of 
one phase of the educational program for 
students, he should find out what other li- 
brarians are doing for their student read- 
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STUDENTS AND THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


ers—from attendance at state and national 
meetings as well as by personal visits to 
neighboring libraries—and he should en- 
deavor to keep abreast of those books and 
periodical articles which will best serve him 
in his capacity as adviser to the student. 


GASOLINE AND STEERING WHEEL 


A factor of considerable significance in 
library interpretation to students concerns 
library-faculty coéperation in the encour- 
agement of general and independent read- 
ing. College executives? and accrediting 
associations® have warmly indorsed the need 
for such codperation, but so far we have 
made little progress toward stimulating in- 
dependent reading habits except by such 
purely library 1evices as are described later 
in this article. Since the whole trend in 
college teaching is toward making the stu- 
dent feel that he is entirely responsible for 
his own education through independent 
reading and thought, it is the primary func- 
tion of the teacher to shape his courses to- 
ward this end. Therefore, in theory at 
least, the faculty member should be able to 
do much more than the librarian in en- 
couraging independent reading. By anal- 
ogy, one might say that the teacher is the 
gasoline in our modern combustion engine, 
the librarian the steering wheel. The 
whole process of education advances only 
if both elements are present and working 
in harmony. 

The librarian should work closely with 
the faculty, should be represented on such 
committees as the curriculum and schol- 
arship committees, and should endeavor at 
all times to correlate the work of the li- 
brary with the academic organization in his 
Particular institution. His schedule should 
be sufficiently flexible to permit attendance 
at occasional class meetings. In conversa- 
tion with faculty members the librarian 
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should urge them to recommend books to 
students outside the requirements of class- 
work, although such books might be re- 
lated to the general subject of a specific 
course. Some plan should be worked out 
and followed consistently for acquainting 
the faculty with books and periodical ar- 
ticles of broad human concern which they 
might overlook in the pursuit of their more 
specialized interests. 

Closely related to the problem of library- 
faculty codperation in the encouragement 
of general reading is the analytical study 
of the use of the library by students. In 
this connection one thinks immediately of 
the Gaskill study* at Iowa State College, 
although the tests made there are probably 
more elaborate than are necessary in every 
library. The results of these studies may 
shed light on the problem of how to en- 
courage independent student reading. In 
one institution, a library study of the gen- 
eral reading done in the lower college years 
resulted in a reduction in the amount of 
ordinary course work sufficient to make pos- 
sible the practice of considerable independ- 
ent reading. Not only is time provided in 
the orientation program in this institution 
for general reading, but the librarian and 
faculty compile jointly each year a sug- 
gested reading list of current litérature for 
the guidance of underclass students. 


New STUDENTS AND THE LIBRARY 


Most institutions provide for some sort 
of freshman assimilation or orientation pro- 
gram one week prior to the opening of col- 
lege. The library should be given a place 
in the program if no formal course of in- 
struction is offered at a later date. The 
usual procedure is for the librarian to give 
a talk, or a series of talks, describing in gen- 
eral terms the resources of the library, but 
devoting most of his time to interesting the 
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student in books and reading. Following 
the. talk, students are taken to the library 
in small groups for more specific instruc- 
tion regarding library tools. The initial 
introductory talk should arouse student in- 
terest in the library and should serve as a 
friendly introduction between the librarian 
and the student body. During the group 
tours an attempt should be made to explain 
the method of using the card catalog, the 
method of borrowing books, and the loca- 
tion and use of a few of the more important 
reference tools. While there is consider- 
able value in making the student’s first con- 
tact with the library an easy and friendly 
one, it must be confessed that the student 
assimilation of library technique is negligi- 
ble and the results are not far reaching. 


CoLLEcE Lisrary HANDBOOKS 


Definite information on the use of li- 
brary tools is sometimes issued in printed 
or mimeographed manuals and distributed 
to students at the time they are making 
their group instruction visits to the library. 
This plan is a good one since students are 
most likely to turn to the manual or library 
handbook later, when they are warmed up 
to a subject. 

The college library handbook serves two 
purposes: first, it describes the resources of 
the library, and second, it introduces all 
students in a general way to bibliographical 
sources which will be of use to them in 
their course instruction. In small institu- 
tions, where the students have more per- 
sonal contact with the library staff, there 
is less need for including bibliographical in- 
formation. 

Printed handbooks are issued by the 
larger and more progressive institutions— 
Columbia, Yale, Vassar, Dartmouth, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Wesleyan— 
to mention afew. In preparing a handbook 
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for the first time these printed manuals 
will serve as guides. As a general Tule, 
copies of these handbooks may be secured 
from institutions which issue them, upon 
request. In most of the handbooks, the 
body of the work is introduced by a brief 
history of the institution, a statement of li- 
brary hours, the names of the library staff, 
and a description of the plan of the build- 
ing, including floor plans. This arrange. 


ment is as good as any in the opinion of the | 


writer, but no one form should be followed 
slavishly. Whether or not the Library 
Rules, Library Hours, or Table of Con- 
tents should be printed on the inside cover 
of the handbook is a matter for each libra- 
rian to decide for himself. Considering the 
use and function of the handbook, it seems 
logical to place the description of the Li- 
brary Plan and the suggestions on How to 
Find Books near the beginning. The Li- 
brary handbook (1933) of the University 
of New Hampshire Library is a neat, pock- 
et-size brochure that is made available to 
students at the loan desk. It is to be revised 
and published from time to time. 
Dartmouth College Library handbook 
(1929) is a model of printing and is excel- 
lent for size. The handbook is in need of 
revision, according to the compiler, but un- 





The ‘ 





til such time as it is found possible to do | 
this, the library information given in the | 


“Freshman Bible” will be substituted. 
The most interesting handbook, in our 
opinion, is the Handbook of the Olin Me 
morial Library at Wesleyan University 
(1935). The subject matter is comprehen 
sive, the style is straightforward, and while 
impersonal, it seems to speak directly to the 
individual student. A partial listing of 
contents includes: Description of the Lr 
brary, Rules and Privileges, The Use of 
Books, How to Find Material in Books, 
and Getting the Most Out of Books. The 
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extended scope of this handbook may seem 
a bit forbidding, but the style in which it 
is written and the delightful preface con- 
tributed by Fremont Rider should appeal 
to students. 

Somewhere in the handbook of the li- 
brary it should be possible to cultivate 
student interest by emphasizing the recrea- 
tional reading facilities of the library and 
by offering suggestions as to the method of 
building up one’s own reading collection. 
Because of the excessive printing costs, few 
handbooks are illustrated except for library 
floor plans. A rather unusual exception to 
this is the pocket-size cartoon handbook of 
the Technischen Hochschule zu Berlin. It 
gives a graphic introduction to the library 
which is both amusing and informative. In 
a series of twenty cartoons, a new student 
is shown his way about the library, makes 
his acquaintance with the intricacies of the 
card catalog, and discovers library rules 
and regulations which must govern his con- 
duct. Financing of the handbook—which 
has come to our attention through the cour- 
tesy of Foster Mohrhardt—was apparently 
made possible by advertising which appears 
on the left-hand page facing each cartoon. 
Typical cartoons illustrate this article. A 
copy of the handbook may be borrowed 
from the A. L. A. Publicity Division. 


ForMAL LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Regardless of the obstacles which pre- 
sent themselves in every institution and re- 
gardless of the background of the students, 
a serious effort should be made to give for- 
mal instruction to all freshmen; and it is 
the function of the library to provide such 
instruction. A member of the staff with 
the ability to teach and to correlate library 
instruction with classroom and curricula 
needs should give the course. California 


has excellent school, county, and public li- 
braries, but a survey made by Peyton Hurt 
shows the need of undergraduate instruc- 
tion in the use of the library in colleges and 
universities.5 Dartmouth conducts her 
freshmen through the library in small 
groups with the maximum effectiveness pos- 
sible in such a plan, but Paul Allen, the 
reference librarian, voices a need for formal 
instruction in library use.*® 

At the Louisiana State University all 
freshmen are given instruction in the use 
of the library in their English classes by a 
member of the library staff.*7 A series of 
four lectures is given separately to each sec- 
tion of Freshman English, with problems 
necessitating practical application of library 
technique, followed by an examination. As 
follow-up work the English Department 
assigns a long theme for which the student 
must do independent investigation. Plans 
are now under way to extend the course 
over one semester for one hour a week, re- 
quired of all beginning students. 

Much of what has been said above ap- 
plies with equal force to students in the 
upper levels. But the main emphasis in 
the library interpretation program for up- 
per class students will be directed toward 
answering such problems as: What can the 
library do to awaken student interest in 
books as a means of self-education without 
and aside from formal instruction? What 
can the library do to promote reading for 
pleasure? What can the library do to 
meet the challenge suggested by President 
Evans of Ripon College, when he com- 
mented : 

The library is the great common denomina- 
tor of the college, the real democracy where 
all meet together to gratify their intellectual 
curiosity. It is a world in epitome to be 
exploited for the scholar’s enrichment, to be 


the generating station for permanent life in- 
terests, to develop an individuality and per- 
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sonality in students, to furnish cultural 
preparedness for the leisure which modern 
industry will afford, and is the only real 
orientation course.® 


Although much has been written about 
this phase of college library activity, the at- 
tempt to re-state the material in the light 
of new experiments and studies is not en- 
tirely a work of supererogation. It seems 
that here is the logical place for assem- 
bling information on what college libraries 
are doing to make the library “the great 
common denominator of the college.” 
And to put this as briefly as possible, and 
in convenient form, we have grouped the 
material under the following headings: 
book news, displays, recreational reading 
rooms, dormitory collections, and frater- 
nity libraries. 


Book News 


Books are the main stock in trade of the 
library and the chief tools in acquiring a 
college education. But it is not enough 
that the library should provide the oppor- 
tunity to exercise the reading habit; it 
should establish its right to primary con- 
sideration over other activities which com- 
pete for the student’s time. And since the 
student newspaper is the official news or- 
gan of the campus, it should serve as an 
important avenue for discussing the value 
of library service, for announcements and 
reviews of new books, gifts, and the like, 
and for generally focusing student interest 
on reading. Brief subject book lists, criti- 
cally annotated and set off with a striking 
caption, are acceptable, and may later be 
reprinted separately from the newspaper 
type for distribution at the loan desk. If 
the library is fortunate enough to have a 
“browsing room,” therein lies the source for 
much book news in the college paper. 

On a purely financial basis it is doubtful 
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whether the average college library can af- 
ford to indulge in such “would-be-nice-to- 
have” sort of book bulletin publications as 
those issued by Dartmouth (Library Bulle- 
tin) and Wesleyan (About Books). But 
there is no doubt that they have a wide 
appeal and make many friends for the li- 
brary. Criteria for a model library bulle- 
tin may be summarized briefly: artistic 
cover design, and attractive format 
throughout; brief book reviews of a se- 
lected group of general books, preferably 
annotated by members of the faculty; con- 
siderable space to library news, authors, and 
books-about-to-be; and descriptions of ex- 
hibits and important gifts. 


DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 


It is sufficient merely to mention the 
topic of exhibits here, since it is generally 
recognized that displays and exhibits are a 
stimulating influence on the cultural life 
of students. Suffice it to say that some or- 
ganization, advance planning, and under- 
standing of the purpose of display publicity 
is essential to its success. No amount of 
effort spent in attracting student interest 
in reading outside the field of their course 
is wasted. It goes without saying that dis- 
plays should be located where students are 
continually passing. The entrance to the 
open shelf reading room is an excellent 
place to locate a shelf of new books. There 
is much to be said for maintaining a special 
shelf near the delivery desk where all new 
books received by the library may be tem- 
porarily held. Students should be allowed 
to sign up for these books, and if they are 
purchased specifically for faculty, they 
should be called in after the two-week pe- 
riod for filling the “waiting lists.” The 
possibilities of book jackets as decorations 
for bulletins, both in the library and out- 
side (the entrance to the college cafeteria, 
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for example) should not be overlooked. A 
simple plan of arranging the book jackets 
should be worked out so that a student page 
can be assigned the duty of changing them 
at regular intervals. A tie-up between dis- 
plays and things of timely interest, i.e., 
guest lecturers on the campus, world events, 
and so forth, is always effective. 

In the same way, exhibits are of con- 
siderable educational value to students, and 
are a stimulus to reading as well as a ma- 
terial benefit to the library if effectively 
organized and advertised. For example, a 
display of student private collections will 
stimulate other students to collect for them- 
selves, while an exhibit of local history ma- 
terial, borrowed in part from people in the 
community, will promote good feeling and 
may, at a later date, result in a gift to the 
library. The suggestion of action or a well 
executed central figure in an exhibit is one 
of the strongest appeals to the eye. One 
needs only to watch crowds which gather 
before a moving sign or well arranged store 
window display to verify this. Robert 
Whitford, of the College of the City of 
New York Library, has written interest- 
ingly on special exhibit features for trans- 
forming “‘a dull library exhibit of the con- 
ventional type into one of great interest” 
by the use of central figures of the three 
dimensional type.® 


RECREATIONAL READING ROOMS 

An important factor in the librarian’s 
program for popularizing the library is the 
recreational reading room, or so-called 
“browsing room.” Some years after a far- 
sighted librarian first conceived the idea 
of a browsing room for Smith College, a 
grateful alumna voiced her appreciation in 
these words: 


The browsing room is second only to 
faculty homes as a haven when we are ‘fed 
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up’ with the activity and noise and hordes of 


chattering females. After enduring th 
curses of harried students looking for log 
reference books it is a joy to retire to a Pleas. 
ant silence where a few people sit reading 
for pleasure. In a building where most ¢ 
the college is busy getting through books x 
fast as they can, it is restful—and tantaljz. 





ing—to settle oneself for a moment or ty 
in a place where one desires ardently ty | 


spend the whole night reading. 


So alluring are the possibilities of th 
recreational reading room, that all jm 
portant educational libraries, built withis 
the last ten years, have made provision for 


at least one room, equipped and furnished 
like a club library. 


the Linonia and Brothers Library; Dar. 
mouth, the Tower Room; and Iowa Uni- 
versity, the Union Library. In smaller 
college libraries, where space is limited and 
funds are meager, it may be possible to st 
aside an alcove before an inviting fireplace 
or in some quiet corner of the reading room, 


Northwestern Univer. | 
sity has its Deering Browsing Room; Yak | 








equipped with reading lamps and comfort: | 


able chairs. 


A charming room can be arranged 2t | 


little expense. To begin with, the colle 
tion can be selected from the stacks—th 
most readable and attractive books on al 
subjects and the best editions in the field 
To borrow from Mr. Charles 


H. Brown of Iowa State College, thee 


literature. 


sential features of a useful browsing room | 


are: (a) best books, not sets; (b) ope 


shelves, not glass doors; (c) permission to 
circulate; (d) not rare books nor especially 
fine bindings, but the best readable title 
(e) long hours of access. Funds should 
reserved annually for further purchases. 
The raison d’étre of the recreation 
reading room is to provide a place fort 
laxation and the enjoyment of books for 
their own sake. It is also an excellent plat 
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for informal book talks by faculty mem- 
bers, visiting authors, and other people of 
interest. “The opinion has been advanced 
that recreational reading rooms are not a 
means for attracting new readers, but sim- 
ply a convenience for the book-minded stu- 
dent who would come to the library 
whether or not it had such facilities.*° 
Even so, there seems to be ample justifica- 
tion for the “browsing room” idea. North- 
western reports: 

Students are showing an eager interest in 
the various types of books in the browsing 
room. Some may be seen pausing before the 
fiction section, some before the drama section, 
others before the shelves which hold biogra- 
phies or travel books. . . . Whatever their 
special interests, the students are earnestly 


seeking good literature. Theirs is a zeal 
worth encouraging and satisfying. 


At Louisiana State University: 


The browsing room is filling a place in 
student life whose permanent value cannot be 
questioned. Its success is indicated in two 
ways; rarely can a vacant chair be found, 
and the circulation figures each month are 
more than one-third of the total circulation 
of the library, reaching 40 per cent for the 
month of October. Students who have never 
tread before or who have never had the privi- 
lege of a library are as frequently present as 
those with a broad cultural background. 


DorRMITORY AND FRATERNITY LIBRARIES 


Plans for greater freedom in individual 
study have resulted in such notable experi- 
ments as the Harvard House Libraries and 
the New College Residence Halls for men 
at the University of Chicago. On a scale 
more nearly in line with the practical pos- 
sibilities of the small college, the Stephens 
College Library has been experimenting 
with dormitory libraries during the past 
year. Six collections of books, ranging in 
size from two to three hundred volumes, 
are located in the dormitories and are ro- 
tated from one dormitory to another every 
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six weeks. A few standard works of ref- 
erence are duplicated and remain in each 
collection. Since dormitory libraries at 
Stephens are planned specifically for recrea- 
tional reading, the bulk of the literature in 
the six collections is made up from the fic- 
tion group. The libraries are open for use 
at all hours of the day and are administered 
by student librarians under the direction of 
a library staff member. Dean Johnson’s 
description of this experiment,” which ap- 
pears in the Library Quarterly for April, 
1935, deserves the careful attention of 
every college librarian who is considering 
the establishment of dormitory libraries. 

The library of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has taken a forward step in the devel- 
opment of fraternity libraries in chapter 
houses described in an excellent article in 
a recent Library Journal.’? The responsi- 
bility and initiative for building up the fra- 
ternity libraries are largely left to the stu- 
dents, but the library acts as a general 
supervisor and friendly adviser. The Uni- 
versity of Iowa Library has done notable 
work in a quiet way in developing a net- 
work of dormitory collections and cul- 
tural reading centers on the campus. 
Their Campus Course Library, as far 
as the writer has been able to determine, 
is unique. Here Professor Shambaugh con- 
ducts an informal reading course, entitled 
“Approaches in Liberal and Cultural Edu- 
cation.” ‘The library is really a combina- 
tion library, lecture room, and lounge. It 
houses over 2,500 volumes, including the 
classics in translation, and other standard 
works. At Louisiana State University the 
girls are so eager to have books for recrea- 
tional reading in the dormitory that 
through their librarian they have petitioned 
the head librarian for a pay collection. As 
soon as it has paid for itself, more books 
will be added on the same basis. 
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The dormitory collection could and 
should be a very vital factor in any college 
library’s cultural program. Even the 
smallest library should be able to work up 
interest in starting small dormitory collec- 
tions, for students are generally glad to 
contribute to a plan which directly benefits 
themselves. Such a collection should be- 
come a radiant center of pleasure and men- 
tal activity, where students drop in to read 
at all hours, where literary groups might 
meet, and where faculty might from time 
to time visit for informal talks about books. 
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SO KKE 
Portland Pension Fund 


A PENSION fund of $250,000 for the 
Portland (Ore.) Public Library has been 


—————_— 


created by the will of the late Winslow B. | 


Ayer of Portland who died in March, 
according to an announcement received at 
A. L. A. Headquarters from Anne M. 
Mulheron, Portland librarian. Mr. Ayer 
was for twenty-five years a member of the 
Portland library’s board and was one o 
the library’s most loyal and devoted 
friends. 


The fund will not be available | 


immediately, but we record with enthu | 


siasm this far-seeing provision for the wel 
fare both of older librarians and of the 
institution they have served. Let us hope 


that other libraries may receive similar | 


donations and that eventually some |i 
braries may see their way clear to giving 

. ° }. 
their employees the benefit of the librarys 


participation in the A. L. A. Retirement | 


Plan on the contributory basis. 
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Michigan’s ‘‘Pay-as- You-Go” 


Prison Library 


By ROLAND A. MULHAUSERt 


| 
| [ \ worewortny report on new li- 


brary activities has been received from the 
| Michigan State Prison Library at Jackson. 
Inaugurated in July, 1934, new meth- 
) ods of financing and service show changes 


i | in the library that are worthy of other 


prison librarians’ attention. As a result of 
these efforts 89 per cent of the 5,200 men 
confined there are now using the library. 
During the past year they ran up a circula- 
| tion of over 376,000 volumes. With but a 
| limited book stock available, this means 
| that the average book in that library cir- 
culated 25 times in twelve months and that 
over 4,600 inmates were reading an aver- 
age of two library books each week. 

The library, operated as a unit of the 
, educational system, codperates very closely 
with the various other departments in sup- 
plying needed reference material and books. 
Acomplete bookbinding and repair unit is 
operated in connection with the vocational 
school unit and inmates are taught the 
| most modern methods of book repair. This 
enables the library to keep its books in ex- 
cllent condition at a very reasonable 
figure. Classes are also held weekly in li- 
brary methods where the inmate staff is 
given complete instructions on the opera- 
| tion of a library as well as the classification 
| and care of books. These classes are aided 
| by the extension services of the University 


ee 


tSee Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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of Michigan and the state library at Lans- 
ing. 

All of this would have been impossible 
if the regular source of income had not 
been supplemented. Since additional ap- 
propriations were out of the question, and 
since a community campaign for gifts 
would yield little, a source within the 
prison itself was developed. Accordingly, 
a “pay-as-you-go” plan was devised and 
put into operation for the benefit of those 
readers having particular reading tastes 
and some spending money at hand, and the 
profits from the venture were turned into 
free library facilities for everybody. Old 
debts were thus paid off, mending supplies 
were purchased, and 1,168 new books were 
added to the library collection during the 
first six months period of this experimental 
project. 

Since a number of inmates were already 
subscribing to various papers and maga- 
zines with the approval of prison authori- 
ties, it was decided to bring all of these 
together, and form a central subscription 
agency which could handle collections and 
provide for the prompt distribution of cur- 
rent issues. Accordingly, a newspaper 
agency dealing in subscriptions to home 
town newspapers, was established through 
the library, and has resulted in the delivery 
and routing of some 750 newspapers daily 
throughout the prison. In addition to this 
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newspaper revenue, some 400 magazine 
subscriptions are also being handled. 

The popularity of the institution’s 
“Magazine Club,” operated by the li- 
brary, is indicated by its growth from 194 
members at the beginning of 1934 to well 
over 300 just a year later. Membership 
in this group, as in the other library cir- 
culating units, is open to all prisoners upon 
payment of the proper fee for the particu- 
lar service desired ; and of course the regu- 
lar library service from the permanent 
book collection is available to everybody 
twice each week whether they subscribe 
to any of the special services or not. Mag- 
azine Club members may borrow a dif- 
ferent periodical each day, to be selected 
from a list of fifty-four popular titles, for 
the low fee of thirty-five cents a month. 

For those men desiring a higher and 
more thought provoking selection of books 
and for those who want to read specific 
current best sellers, but who are not con- 
tent to wait until these books become avail- 
able through the regular channels, a 
“Reading Circle” has been established. 
This is in the nature of a rental library and 
provides the very best up-to-the-minute 
titles being recommended by the better 
book-reviewing services “on the outside,” 
at the rate of six volumes per week to 
members, for only forty cents a month 
or three months for one dollar. “The 
Book-of-the-Month Club” and “Literary 
Guild” selections, as well as winners of 
national and international awards com- 
prise many of the items provided to mem- 
bers of the circle. 

In all of these various enterprises the 
same policy of discretion is maintained 
which conforms to the accepted standards 
of book selection for prisoners. While 
these various special services must com- 
mand a great deal of the librarian’s time 
and call for considerable reliable assist- 
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ance from the inmates themselves—almog | 
inconceivable in prison—it appears tha 
here at Michigan’s State Prison js , 
unique system of reading services whic | 
functions very smoothly and serves its pur. | 
pose in a manner that is a distinct credit 
to all concerned. 


ais 


Adolph S. Ochs, A. L. A. Member } 


In THE PAssiNnG of Adolph S. Ochs 
eminent publisher, the A. L. A. loses, 
valued Sustaining Member. 

Under Mr. Ochs’ administration, th 
New York Times Index and the Nw 
York Times rag paper edition were intro- 
duced. Both are scholarly undertaking, 
projects which are not profit-making and 
yet are among the most important refer- 
ence tools for library use. 

Next to the local newspaper, the New 
York Times is probably the first news 
paper on the subscription list of libraries 
throughout the country. This wide popu: | 
larity is due to its superior news-gathering 
facilities, its sane, non-partisan treatment 
of the best of the world news, its high edi- 
torial standards, its valuable book reviews | 
and magazine section—all reflecting the 
same lofty ideals expressed in the persona | 
character and activities of Mr. Ochs. | 

His participation through the A. L.A } 
in nation-wide library advancement wa 
only another expression of sincere devotion 
to high ideals in human betterment. } 


——— eee eT 
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FINA 


S. B. B. Indexed 


The Subscription Books Bulletinis 
now indexed in the Book Review Diget 
The latter’s 1934 annual volume indexs 
all reviews which have appeared from 1930 
through 1934. From this point on tht 
Digest will index current reviews. 
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Denver as a Bibliographical Center 
By MALCOLM G. WYERt 


OR many years librarians and schol- 
ars have been discussing the importance of 
coérdination of library facilities and pur- 
chasing programs. Important results have 
been secured in many cities, among libraries 
in regional geographical districts such as 
the Pacific northwest, and among groups 
of university libraries. In recent years the 
American Library Association, the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, the Social 
Science Research Council, and a number of 
university presidents have all made sugges- 
tions concerning the importance of regional 
libraries for different parts of the country. 

In Denver, the University of Denver 
and the public library have codrdinated 
their program of administration and de- 
velopment of resources, and furthermore, 
in the Rocky Mountain area ten univer- 
sities and the Denver Public Library have 
joined forces to make Denver a center for 
bibliography and research for the entire re- 
gion. The area is strategically located for 
regional development of this sort because 
Denver is not only the capital of Colorado 
but also the metropolis of the entire re- 
gion, and the Denver Public Library is the 
only large public library in the whole terri- 
tory. 

The public library has for many years 
been carrying on a regional service in en- 
gineering literature, in architecture, in art, 
and in miscellaneous subjects, and libraries 
both college and public have thereby grown 
accustomed to drawing freely upon its ex- 
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tensive resources. The city is so easily ac- 
cessible to all parts of the region and is so 
constantly visited by individuals who come 
for personal, business, or professional 
reasons that it is the only logical location 
for any service which is planned for so wide 
an area. While this particular project for 
a bibliographical center involves only the 
university libraries with the Denver Public 
Library, yet without doubt the develop- 
ment will build up a service which will be 
taken advantage of by other public libraries 
as well, and, in addition, by students and 
research workers connected with industrial 
organizations as well as colleges. 

This bibliographical center is the out- 
growth of efforts which have been made 
during the past few years by the Denver 
Public Library to provide bibliographical 
aids for the various libraries, such as check- 
lists of resources in certain subjects, records 
of holdings in the Union Serial list, and so 
forth. The need for such work suggested 
the idea of a large codperative program to 
build up one strong bibliographical collec- 
tion in Denver which would serve the needs 
of scholars and research workers through- 
out the region. The idea was suggested to 
the presidents and faculties of the colleges 
and universities in Colorado and the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. The suggestion was 
discussed at these institutions with the re- 
sult that the plan was indorsed officially by 
all of the faculties. A memorandum was 
then prepared, outlining the scope of the 
project and emphasizing its importance to 
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scholarship in this region which is so re- 
mote from the larger research collections, 
and calling attention to this unique ex- 
ample of ten colleges and one public library 
uniting in a plan of this sort. This state- 
ment, together with a request for financial 
assistance, was presented to the Carnegie 
Corporation, and a grant of $10,000 was 
made in December, 1934, to begin the es- 
tablishment of this bibliographical center. 
The project is a codperative one and will 
be supervised by a general committee of one 
representative from each institution, with 
the actual administration in the hands of a 
small executive committee. 

The scope of the bibliographical center 
will, of course, include the usual biblio- 
graphical apparatus, such as national trade 
bibliographies, catalogs of national libraries 
and other important collections, subject 
bibliographies, abstract journals, and espe- 
cially detailed information concerning the 
holdings and special collections of the 
libraries within the Rocky Mountain 
region. A very important feature to be 
developed is the inclusion of research ma- 
terial of special value locally, such as rare 
journals, proceedings of learned societies, 
and reference sets of which one copy or set 
is sufficient for the entire region; thus the 
project will become a center for research 
as well as for bibliographical materials, and 
it will result in definite economies for every 
library coéperating in its development. 
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Fellowship Grants 


Tue FoLLowinc Carnegie fellow- 
ship and scholarship grants are announced 
by Harrison W. Craver, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships: 
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Ella V. Aldrich, B.S., M.A., of Bato 
Rouge, La. To study the history, organizy. 
tion and methods of regional and county |. 
brary systems, with the planning of a cour 
of instruction as an objective, under the gj. 
rection of Columbia University. 

Robert R. Bruce, A.B., of Los Angeles 
Calif. 
departments of public libraries, based upo 
current practice, under the direction of Yale 
University. 

Ralph M. Dunbar, M.A., of Ames, In, 


To prepare a work book for music } 


To investigate the administrative control of | 
university libraries in the United States, un. | 


der the direction of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Robert A. Miller, B.A., B.S. To investi. 
gate the cost of establishing and maintain. 
ing departmental libraries, under the direc. 
tion of the University of Chicago. 

Andrew D. Osborn, M.A., PhD., of 
Larchmont, N.Y. To investigate the organi- 
zation and administration of large catalog 
departments, with a view to establishing the 
necessary theoretical basis, under the direc- 
tion of the University of Michigan. 

G. Flint Purdy, A.B., B.S., of Chicago, 
To study the status of the public library and 


“i —_ 


the school library in relation to the social, | 


economic and cultural structure of whic 
they are part, under the direction of the 
University of Chicago. 


Fant H. Thornley, A.B., of Columbia, | 


S.C. To investigate the reading and the 
availability of reading matter in textile cer- 
ters in the south, and the effect upon the lives 
and social attitudes of textile workers, under 
the direction of the University of North 
Carolina. 

Walter B. Williams, A.B., B.S., of Tuske- 
gee, Ala. To prepare a critical bibliography 
of American Negro literature, under the d: 
rection of Columbia University. 

Marjorie B. Sing, A.B., B.S., of Vancov- 
ver, B.C. To investigate the function of the 
art department of the public library in th 
art education of the community, under the 
direction of Yale University. 

Marie Tremaine, B.A., of Toronto, Ont. 


~~ 


To prepare a descriptive bibliography of early | 


Canadian literature, under the direction of 
Yale University. 
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A Lady High 


Executioner 


By JEWEL C. HARDKOPFt 


MN ARE all perfectly well ac- 


quainted with the Lord High Executioner, 
but have you ever met the Lady High Ex- 
ecutioner? What? You didn’t know 
there was such a lady. Well, how extraor- 
dinary! How pleased I shall be then to 
make the introductions. Of course, you 
would like to know about such a “person- 
age of noble rank and title,” wouldn’t you? 
But let me tell you, in a whisper, that she 
really relishes executing. You see, as a 
matter of fact, her duties are not so grue- 
some, not in the least, for the lady deals 
with manuscripts instead of people’s heads. 
Amuch more pleasant field, you will agree. 
Have you guessed that I am writing about 
the manuscripts presented for A. L. A. pub- 
lication? Splendid! For that is exactly 
what I am attempting. 

There are two types of manuscripts pre- 
sented for A. L. A. publication: the so- 
licited and unsolicited. The solicited MS. 
is one the editor or the Editorial Commit- 
tee asks for a chance to consider. The un- 
solicited MSS. appear with or without 
warning and if within the A. L. A.’s field 
of publishing they are considered as care- 
fully as any. 

Some manuscripts are prepared by 
A. L. A. committees or subcommittees. 
These may be book lists, like Gifts for chil- 
dren's book shelves, now in preparation, or 
acompilation like the Catalogers’ and clas- 
sifiers’ yearbook, now on the editor’s desk. 


——— 
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The latter consists of a number of papers 
by different authors, brought together by a 
committee of the Catalog Section of the 
A. L. A. Two book lists now under way 
are being compiled in still another fashion 
—by joint committees representing the 
A. L. A. and two other national organiza- 
tions. 

When a MS. is received the editor sub- 
mits it to the member on the Editorial 
Committee who is best fitted to offer ex- 
pert opinions. If no one on the committee 
is so qualified the MS. is referred to other 
librarians. After it has been read by these 
authorities it is returned to the editor with 
comments and recommendations. The edi- 
tor, who has read the MS. herself, weighs 
the criticisms and sends a résumé of her 
own and the critics’ opinions to the Edi- 
torial Committee. The committee then 
votes on acceptance, usually by mail, since 
meetings are held only once or twice a year. 

A manuscript submitted for A. L. A. 
publication is subject to a vote similar to 
that of a bill in our United States Congress. 
It must win the approval of two bodies be- 
fore it is accepted for publication. It is 
first voted on in the “House,” the Edi- 
torial Committee. And only in the event 
that this body turns in a favorable vote is 
the MS. considered by the “Senate,” the 
Executive Board. 

Because a perfect MS. is still unknown, 
all MSS. are returned to their authors for 
some revision, based on suggestions from 
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critics and the editor. A MS. that has 
been rejected is returned with a clear state- 
ment of reasons for its rejection. 

When does an editor edit? After a MS. 
receives an affirmative vote. Then the edi- 
tor and the assistant in charge of sales con- 
fer with the secretary of the A. L. A. to de- 
termine the size of the edition, approximate 
selling price, and the form of the finished 
product. It may be mimeographed, plano- 
graphed or printed; it may be bound in 
cloth or paper. How are these problems 
solved? ‘The size of the MS., probable dis- 
tribution of the book and its permanency 
are the chief determinants. 

When the printer has been selected, on 
the basis of his competitive bid and his repu- 
tation for good work, the order is placed. 

Before long galleys begin to come and 
there are rush seasons when it is not advis- 
able to venture near the editorial office lest 
you be greeted with a sheaf of proofs, a blue 
pencil and a rubber stamp which marks ac- 
cusingly, PRINTER’S ERROR. Whata 
relief it is to know that some of the MSS. 
are to be planographed, for then there are 
no proofs to read. Planographing, to put 
it simply, is photography. A MS. must be 
quite perfect before it is sent in such cases, 
for it is reproduced in facsimile. 

As soon as galley proofs arrive they 
must be read and corrected. “Revises,” 
sometimes a pasted-up dummy, then page 
proofs follow. These last are sent to the 
author, who must now make his index; to 
the sales department, which must be pre- 
paring its advertising campaign; perhaps to 
a reviewer who has agreed to dash off 300 
words in time to meet the Bulletin’s next 
date line. Finally, one set, checked, meas- 
ured, scanned for the appalling last-minute 
horrors that every editor must watch for, 
is “‘o.k.’d for press” and sent back to the 
printer. And the editor says she adds a 
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prayer. If all is well and the author hy ) 
done his duty by the index, a finished book 
should result in about two weeks. 

In the meantime plans and campaigns fo; } 
publicity are under way. And while » 
are anxiously waiting for the publication 
date let us look into the matter of public: 
tion publicity. For each publication an a¢- 
vertising and publicity program is prepared, 
outlining in detail what is to be done tp 
promote its sale. The carrying out of the 
program involves the preparation of sale 
letters, advertising circulars, news releases 
mimeographing, printing, and mailing, 

And now that we have looked into som 
of the executing shall we step into the office | 
of the Lady High Executioner? I shoul | 
like to present the editor, Miss Emily Van 
Dorn Miller, “‘a personage of noble rank 
and title, whose functions (you will agree) 
are particularly vital.”” We find her sur. 
rounded by files of A. L. A. publications, 
encyclopedias, books on typography, sample 
books of binding cloths in gay colors, and 
MSS. in various stages. 

We have considered her chief work, that 
of editor of A. L. A. publications (exclu- | 
sive of the Bulletin and Booklist). But may | 
I remind you that she sees the Subscription 
Books Bulletin through the press, which 
with its related correspondence is a time 
consuming job. 

In the brief space apportioned to this a | 
ticle it has been my intention to give some 
idea of the tremendously important execut 
ing done by the editor of A. L. A. pub | 
lications. If I have aroused your curiosity 
and there are any questions you would like 
to ask, why not arrange to visit the A.LA | 
publications booth at the Cosmopolita 
Hotel in Denver during the conferent | 
week, June 24 to 29? There you wills | 
her and all the A. L. A. publications | 
print, new and old, in bright array. 
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Contrasts in Library Service 


ORTY-FIVE million people in the 
United States are still without public li- 
brary service, according to a re-count just 
made by the A. L. A. statistical assistant, 
in cooperation with the League of Library 
Commissions and the state library exten- 
sion agencies. 

A comparison of the new statistics with 
those in the 1926 report on Library exten- 
sion; a study of public library conditions 
and needs, shows that library establishment 
has failed to keep pace with population 
growth. While the number of people with 
public library service has increased more 
than 17,000,000, the number without it not 
only did not decrease, but actually in- 
creased slightly. Exact figures are: 


Per Per 
ee 1935 cent 1926 cent 
With library 
service | 77,644,948 63 60,640,72 
Without library a ilies ” 
service 45,130,098 37 45,069,897 43 
Total popula- 
tion 122,775,046 105,710,620 


Rural people are still handicapped, for 
88 per cent of the number without public 
library service live in the open country or 
in villages of less than twenty-five hun- 
dred population, as contrasted with an ur- 
ban 12 per cent. Moreover, approximately 
40,000,000 rural people who live outside 
library service areas form 74 per cent of 
the total rural population. Out of some 
3,000 counties, there are still more than 
1,000 without a single public library with- 
in their boundaries. 

The city people without library service 
number over 5,000,000—nearer the popu- 
lation of New York and Chicago. Actu- 
ally they are divided among 7 cities of 
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over 25,000, 52 cities of 10,000 to 25,000, 
174 cities of 5,000 to 10,000 and many 
communities of less than 5,000 population. 

In twenty states, more than half of the 
people have no public library service, West 
Virginia leading with 88 per cent. In 
twenty states also the number without 
runs over a million, Pennsylvania having 
more than four million. 

Ten states are spending less than ten 
cents per capita for libraries, with Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi reaching the low figure 
of two cents, resulting in one-tenth of a 
book per capita. Relief projects in both 
states, however, have aroused wide interest 
in libraries, which may change these figures 
in a few years. The high expenditures are 
$2.77 in Wyoming and $1.08 in Massachu- 
setts. 

The correlation of these library figures 
with those for density of population and 
income is evident when they are spread on 
maps. The southern states, for example, 
are largely rural, have low per capita 
income, and rank low in library develop- 
ment. The older, thickly settled states, 
where wealth is concentrated, have, in gen- 
eral, developed their library facilities. In 
several western states, a high per capita fig- 
ure for income (before the unprecedented 
drought) is offset by sparse popula- 
tion. 

Developments in the field of library ex- 
tension in the past decade are analyzed and 
needs and plans for the future discussed in 
the report of the Library Extension Board 
to appear in the Bulletin for June. 


J. W. M. 
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Per CENT or ToTAL PopuLaATION WITHOUT Pustic Liprary SERVICE 
(By states) 
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DENsITY OF POPULATION (1930 U. S. Census) 
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Lisrary INCOME OR EXPENDITURES PER Capita For Pusiic Liprary SERVICE 
(By states) 
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Per Capita INCOME OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 1933 (By states) 
From: Brookmire Special Report, Brief Analysis of Timely Subjects, May 11, 1934 
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Denver . . . Gateway to the Rockies 


ELEGATES to the American 
Library Association convention in Denver 
will have opportunity to see a region of 
extraordinary diversity in physical and 
climatic attractions, as well as of intense 
interest historically. Some of these attrac- 
tions are mentioned briefly below. 

Four nations and eight states have 
claimed jurisdiction over Colorado at vari- 
ous times. It was a favorite haunt of the 
fur traders, such as Kit Carson, Fitspat- 
rick, Bijeau, Jim Bridger, and “Old Bill” 
Williams, who later served as scouts for 
the army explorers from Pike to Fremont. 
Numerous expeditions of the Spanish con- 
quistadores and padres traversed Colorado 
territory during the eighteenth century, 
with at least one such recorded expedition 
as early as 1650. 

Innumerable automobile or train excur- 
sions may be made from Denver, Pueblo 
or Colorado Springs, which will touch the 
major physical attractions and cross the 
old trails of Spanish, French, and Ameri- 
can explorers. 

One day, by automobile, will suffice to 
make the Denver Mountain Park trip, 
which includes such points of interest as 
“Buffalo Bill’s” grave on the summit of 
Lookout Mountain, beautiful Echo Lake 
and the summit of Mount Evans—14,259 
feet in elevation—named after Colorado’s 
second territorial governor and foremost 
railroad builder. 

Seventy-five miles to the north is Rocky 
Mountain National Park, dominated by 
Long’s Peak, a reminder of Major Long’s 


expedition in 1820. ‘This is a high moup. 
tain park surrounded by spectacular moun. 
tain peaks, and sprinkled with glacial lakes, 
Trail Ridge Highway crosses the Conti. 
nental Divide at the west end, remaining 
above timber line for nine miles. To the 
west lies Grand Lake, the largest natural 
lake in Colorado. A return to Denver by 
way of historic Berthoud Pass completes 
an unequalled two-day trip. This is an 
automobile trip in its entirety. 
Seventy-five miles to the south by train 
or motor, lies the Colorado Springs-Pikes 
Peak region. Adjacent attractions are 
Manitou and the Garden of the Gods, 
Cheyenne Mountain and Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s grave, the world-famous mining 
towns of Cripple Creek and Victor, and 
the trip to the summit of Pikes Peak by 
foot trail, automobile, or cog railway. 


Pay FEstivAL To Be GIVEN 


Of unusual interest in Denver each sun- 
mer is the Central City Play Festival, 
which will open this year on July 6. The 
old stone theater here is probably the most 
perfect example of the pre-twentieth cen- 
tury theater extant. During the eighties 
and nineties every great star of the Ameri- 
can stage played here. Presented to the 
University of Denver, it has been made 
shrine of the American stage, to preserve 
its best traditions and keep alive the 1 
mance of the gold days. Each year a pro 
fessional cast presents some outstanding 
play of the eighties or nineties for sever 
weeks. Residents of Denver and nearby 
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towns enter into the spirit of the occasion 
and dress in the garb of the “gay nineties.” 
This year Robert Edmund Jones, one of 
the foremost designers and directors of the 
country, will produce “Central City 
Nights,” a drama based on the most inter- 
esting pioneer history of this region. The 
cast will be led by outstanding Hollywood 
and Broadway actors. The trip to Central 
City during this fiesta is a never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience. The exquisite old 
theater, the Teller House, the famous old 
pioneer town situated in the top of the 
Rockies, and the atmosphere of revival of 
former glories arouse intense delight of all 
participants. About the same time as 
the festival—usually starting July 7—is 
the annual pilgrimage to the Mount of the 
Holy Cross in western Colorado. ‘The 
pilgrimage is well planned and managed. 
Asight of this great snow cross, 2,000 feet 
in height, is one never to be forgotten. 
Twenty-five miles by highway from Holy 
Cross is Leadville, called by Will Irwin 
“an epic of the west.” This is, undoubt- 
edly, the most famous mining camp in the 
world. Here flourished H. A. W. Tabor, 
who was made the subject of the screen 
play, Silver Dollar, and Lewis Cass 
Gandy’s recent biography, The Tabors. 
For those who can spend a week or two 
in Colorado, the great Circle Trip, passing 
through Rocky Mountain National Park; 
Grand Junction and the Colorado Na- 
tional Monument; Montrose and the 
Black Canyon National Monument; over 
the Chief Ouray-Million Dollar Highway 
through the interesting mining towns of 
Ouray and Silverton; to the Mesa Verde 
National Park, home of the Cliff-Dwell- 
ers; through the San Luis Valley, dom- 
inated by the beautiful Sangre de Cristo 
tange and Sierra Blanca, and thence to 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, or Denver, is 
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recommended. On this trip will be seen 
the Great Sand Dunes National Monu- 
ment, where are the highest shifting sand 
dunes in the world ; San Luis, the old Span- 
ish settlement antedating any town in the 
state; Fort Garland, where Kit Carson 
commanded as colonel; and the Royal 
Gorge, spanned by the highest suspension 
bridge in the world, 1,000 feet above the 
Arkansas River. 

Further information regarding automo- 
bile trips in the Denver region will be avail- 
able at the headquarters hotel, through 
arrangements being made by the commit- 
tee on local information. 

Epcar C. MCMECHEN 
FIV, 
For Denver Exhibitors 


CommnirTTEEs, sections, and other 
professional groups wishing to arrange an 
exhibit at the Denver conference should 
communicate at once with Everett O. Fon- 
taine, manager of exhibits, at A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 
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Busy Days Promised at Denver 


/ \ . L.A. programs become more rather 


than less overwhelming, according to ad- 
vance announcements of meetings sched- 
uled in connection with the annual confer- 
ence, to be held at Denver, June 24 to 29, 
with the Cosmopolitan Hotel as headquar- 
ters. Newcomers may well be dazed by 
the amount and variety offered them. Vet- 
erans, however, will probably make a dis- 
criminating selection of a few meetings, 
check their advance registration list for the 
location of people they cannot afford to 
miss, and spend at least a few hours en- 
joying magnificent scenery. We personally 
would like to be a veteran, but stern duty 
will probably keep us dashing from hither 
to yon, absorbing a grain of adult educa- 
tion here and choking on a mass of public 
documents there and never catching up 
with all the speakers we ought to hear, no 
matter how swiftly we travel. 


STUDEBAKER TO SPEAK 


Some people we can listen to, calmly 
and with genuine anticipation, however, are 
general sessions speakers (our gratitude for 
no conflicting meetings!). John W. Stude- 
baker, United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, and Oscar L. Chapman, assistant 
secretary of the interior, are both scheduled 
for addresses. Mr. Studebaker’s topic is 
listed as “Public Forums and Libraries ;” 
Mr. Chapman’s topic is still to be an- 
nounced. 

“Star Gazing” is the intriguing title of 
an address by Judson T. Jennings of Seat- 
tle, a former A. L. A. president. Fortu- 
nately this year the last general session at 


which he will speak is scheduled for Satur. 
day morning, instead of Saturday after. 
noon, so everyone who wants to hear him 
can do so without thinking about his tim 
table. 

President Compton’s theme for the Den- 
ver meeting is “Looking at Ourselves,” 
The emphasis, he thinks, should be on |i- 





brarians rather than on libraries this year, | 


and the title of his presidential address, 
“Ourselves and Other People,” reflects his 
long-time interest in matters of library per- 
sonnel. 

“How Can Librarians Improve Their 
Economic Status?” will be the subject of 
an address by Professor J. R. McGaughy 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
an authority on teachers’ salaries; “The 
Reading of Librarians,” will be discussed 
by Agnes Camilla Hansen of the Denver 
School of Librarianship; and Robert M. 
Lester, secretary of the Carnegie Corpora 
tion, will speak on his ten-year contacts 
with librarians. “Adequate Library Sup 
port and How It Can Be Secured,” will be 
the subject of an address by Charles H. 
Brown of Iowa State College. 

Junior members for the first time wil 
have their own representative on a general 
sessions program, Aubry Lee Hill of the 
New Rochelle Public Library, who will 
have as her subject, “Speaking for the 
Younger Generation.” What does the 
younger generation think about 
we wonder? We are much interested to 
know what they think about library 
planning. 

The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
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BUSY DAYS PROMISED 


birth of Andrew Carnegie, “greatest of all 
library friends,” will be recognized at the 
“Friends of the Library” luncheon on 
Tuesday. Among the speakers will be 
former Senator Lawrence C. Phipps, a 
resident of Denver, who was a business 
associate of Andrew Carnegie. 

The luncheon will also honor library 
donors in and near Denver and the or- 
ganized group of Friends of the Library 
of the University of Denver. ‘Trustees and 
lay delegates, as well as librarians, are ex- 
pected to attend. 


Goop SMALL LIBRARIES PROGRAM 


Several other innovations are offered in 
connection with the conference, among 
them more attractions for library trustees, 
a pre-conference session for discussion lead- 
ers, and a round table to be held during 
the conference for librarians in communi- 
ties of less than ten thousand population. 
Incidentally, the small libraries’ program 
looks unusually interesting—congratula- 
tions to the chairman! 

Gifts to education, which increased in 
the United States in 1934 over 1933, end- 
ing a long decline, will be discussed at the 
Library Gifts Round Table on Thursday, 
with particular emphasis on ways and 
means of making donors more “library- 
conscious.” What has been accomplished 
by Friends of the Library groups, how to 
organize them, and how to encourage wise 
legacies to libraries will also be under con- 
sideration. 

Travel plans for the conference are 
given elsewhere in this issue. Railroad 
tates, you will notice, are low—returns if 
you invest in a ticket promise to be high. 

Be sure to attend the dinner for new 
members and delegates the first evening if 
you belong in the group that is invited and 
avail yourself of the services of the Local 
Committee if you plan to travel by auto- 





AT DENVER 
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mobile and take a pre- or post-conference 
vacation. ‘The Local Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Malcolm G. Wyer, 
Denver librarian, promises all sorts of 
help for motorists, sightseers and vaca- 
tionists. 

Approximately 2,000 people are expected 
at Denver. You are cordially invited to be 
one of them. 


FFIVI, 


Our Frontispiece 


Cuar.es E. Butter, author of the 
poem printed as a frontispiece in this issue 
of the Bulletin, is a native of Denver but 
is now assistant to the secretary at A. L. A. 
Headquarters in Chicago. A number of 
poems by Mr. Butler are included in Trial 
balances: an anthology of new poetry, to 
be published by the Macmillan Company 
this spring. 











Tentative Schedule of Denver Meetings 


Morning sessions 10:00 to 12:00, afternoon sessions at 2:30, evening sessions at 8:30, with such exceptions as ar 
specificaily noted below. Official program will carry room assignments. 





Morning 


Afternoon 


Evening 





Monday 
June 24 


Council 
Junior Members breakfast 


National Association of State 
Libraries and American As- 
sociation Law Libraries 
(joint) (followed by business 
meeting of N.A.S.L.) 

Public Documents Committee 





Adult Education R. T. (open) 
American Association Law Lib- 
raries luncheon, and at 2:30 
(business session) 

College and Reference Section 
(general) 

Junior members of Missouri Li- 
brary Association (luncheon 
meeting) 

Nationa! Association: State Li- 
braries 

Professional Training Section 
Public Documents Committee 
Section for Library Work with 
Children (business meeting) 
Trustees Section 





First General Session 


Dinner for new members 





Tuesday, 
June 25 


College and Reference Section 
(Reference Librarians R. T.) 


fast, and Section at 10:00 

Junior Members R. T. 

Lending Section 

Public Documents Committee 

Religious Books Section 

Salaries and Employment Com 
mittee breakfast 

School Libraries Section (gen- 
eral session) 


breakfast 
Trustees Section 


County Libraries, 8:00 break-}| University Library Extension 


Teachers College Libraries 


American Association of Law Libraries and National‘Association 


Friends of the Library luncheon 
(12:30) 


Service R. T. luncheon 
Wyoming Library Association 
(luncheon meeting) 12:30 


FREE PERIOD 


Estes Park 


Kansas Library Association 
(dinner meeting—6:30) 


FREE PERIOD 


of State Libraries‘all day trip to 





Wednesday, 
June 26 


Second General Session 


American Assn. Law Libraries 
(joint with N.A.S.L.) 

Business Ls. Section 

Catalog Section (general) 

Committee on Codperation with 
Latin America 

Junior College Libraries R. T. 

Junior Members luncheon 12:00 

Membership Committee luncheon 

Periodicals Section 

Public Documents Committee 

Publicity R. T. (joint meeting with 
League of Library Commissions) 

Section tor Library Work with 
Children (general session) 


American Assn. Law Ls. 

Catalog Section (R. T. for 
Small Libraries) 

College and Reference Section 
(College Lns. R. T.) 

Chairman of A.L.A. Commit- 


tees 
Library Buildings R. T. 
Trustees Section 
Work with the Blind R. T. 
= the Foreign Born 





Thursday, 
June 27 


Amer. Assn. of Law Ls. 

Art Reference R. T. 

Catalog Section- Codperative 
cm. ae 


(business) 


Libraries 
Periodicals Section 
Public Documents Committee 


Peoples Reading R. T.) 
Small Libraries R. T. (over 
10,000) 


League of Library Commissions} ica 


National Association State rianship (open meeting) 


Section for Library Work with | Public Documents Committee 
Children (joint meeting with (luncheon) 12:00. 
School Ls. Section and Young} Publicity R. T. (joint R. T. with 


Agricultural Libraries Section 
A.A.L.L.-N.A.S.L. joint luncheon 


1:00 
Bibhographical Society of Amer- 
Board of Education for Libra- 
Bookbinding R. T. 


Library Gifts R. T. 
N.A.S.L. (business session) 





Visual Methods Committee) 
School Ls. Section (business) 
Small Ls. R. T. (under 10,000) 
Young Peoples Reading R. T. 

(luncheon meeting) 12:30. 


American Association Law 
Libs. (business session) ten- 
tative 

Library School dinners 

Trustees dinner 


FREE PERIOD 





Friday, 
June 28 


Third General! Session 


breakfast 


School Library Supervisors | Catalog Section (R. T. for Large 


Council 


Libraries 
Hospital Libraries R. T. 
National Association State Li- 
braries (joint with American 
Assn. Law Libraries) 
Trustees Section 


Bibliographical Society a 
America 7 
Colorado Library Assn. (dinner 
meeting) P 
League of Library Commis 
sions (open joint meeting 
with Library Extension 

Board) 

National Association State Ls 
and American Assn. Law 
Libraries (joint banquet)7:00. 

Order and Book Selection R.T. 





Saturday, 
June 29 





Fourth General Session 
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Tentative Program of the Fifty- 
seventh Annual Conference 


Denver, June 24 to 29 


Theme: Looking at Ourselves 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION, MONDAY, 
JUNE 24, 8:30 P.M. 
Address of welcome—Chancellor Frederick 
M. Hunter, University of Denver 
Address of welcome—President George 
Norlin, University of Colorado, Boulder 
President’s address, Ourselves and Other 
People—Charles H. Compton, Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Missouri 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION, WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 26, 10:00 A.M. 
Business meeting (fifteen minutes) 
How Can Librarians Improve Their Eco- 


nomic Status—Professor J. R. Mc- 
Gaughy, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


Adequate Library Support: How Can It Be 
Secured—Charles H. Brown, Iowa State 
College Library 

Speaking for the Younger Generation— 
Aubry Lee Hill, Public Library, New 
Rochelle, New York 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY, 
JUNE 28, 10:00 A.M. 

Frederick R. Ross, chairman, A. L. A. 
Trustees Section, presiding 

Libraries and Librarians: from the Side of 
the Road—Robert M. Lester, secretary, 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 

The Reading of Librarians—Agnes Camilla 
Hansen, School of Librarianship, Univer- 
sity of Denver 

Address by Oscar L. Chapman, assistant 
secretary, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION, SATURDAY, 
JUNE 29, 10:00 A.M. 

Reports of Resolutions and Elections com- 
mittees 

Public Forums and Libraries—John W. 
Studebaker, commissioner of education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Star Gazing—Judson T. Jennings, Public 
Library, Seattle, Washington 


A. L. A. COUNCIL 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. AND 
FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 
Federal Relations, January-J une—President 
Compton and Secretary Milam 

Recommendations of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations 

Committee on Chapters and Sections—John 
Adams Lowe, Public Library, Rochester, 
New York, chairman 

School Libraries Committee—Helen S. 
Carpenter, Bureau of Libraries, Board 
of Education, New York City, chairman 

Bookbinding Committee—Earl W. Brown- 
ing, Public Library, Peoria, Illinois, 
chairman 

Committee on Committees—Judson T. 
Jennings, Public Library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, chairman 

Committee on Codperation with the Lake 
Placid Foundation—Margaret Mann, 
Department of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, chairman 


ADULT EDUCATION ROUND 


TABLE 
Chairman, May Wood Wigginton, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado; secretary, 
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Hazel I. Medway, Public Library, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 

Dr. Ben Cherrington, director of Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of the Social 
Sciences, University of Denver, will speak 
and conduct a discussion on some vital cur- 
rent problem in adult education as it af- 
fects libraries (specific topic and names of 
participants in the discussion to be an- 
nounced ) 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 

Chairman, Charlotte A. Baker, State Agri- 
cultural College Library, Fort Collins, 
Colorado; secretary, Cora L. Feldkamp, 
Office of Experiment Stations Library, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 

The Significance of Certain Phases of the 
New Deal from the Agricultural Stand- 
point—R. T. Burdick, associate professor 
of rural economics, Colorado State Col- 
lege, and administration member of the 
Administrative Committee for the Labor 
Provisions of the Beet Sugar Industry 

The General Education and Technical 
Training of Librarians of the Land-Grant 
Colleges—Lucy M. Lewis, Oregon State 
College Library, Corvallis 

Discussion 

Some Experiences of the New York Public 
Library in Connection with Photographic 
Reproductions for Research Work— 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, New York 
Public Library, and A. L. A. member, 
Joint Committe on Materials for Re- 
search of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council 

Discussion 

Reports of committees on_ bibliographical 
aid, nominations, and the Oberly Me- 
morial Fund 

Other business 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LAW LIBRARIES 


President, Eldon R. James, Harvard Law 
School Library, Cambridge, Massachu- 


setts; secretary, Helen Newman, George 
Washington University Law Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with the National Association 
of State Libraries, Mabel R. Gillis, presi. 
dent, presiding 

Addresses of welcome—Honorable Charles 
Butler, chief justice of Colorado, and 
George Dexter Blount, president of the 
Denver Bar 

Response—William R. Roalfe, Duke Uni- 
versity Law Library, Durham, North 
Carolina 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 

Business meeting 

Memorials: 

E. A. Feazel, former librarian, Cleveland 
Law Library Association 

E. E. Willever, former librarian, Cornell 
University Law Library, Ithaca, New 
York 

Reports of president, secretary-treasurer, 
and committees 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25 


Joint all-day trip to Estes Park with the 
National Association of State Libraries 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries, President James, 
presiding 

Opportunities for Regional Law Library 
Service—Arthur §S. Beardsley, Law Li- 
brary, University of Washington, Seattle 

The Law Library of Congress—John T. 
Vance, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Colorado: A Study in Frontier Sover- 
eignty—Robert L. Stearns, adviser, Sec- 
tion of Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar, American Bar Association 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 
Panel on Duplication of Law Books, Fred 
Y. Holland, second vice president, presid- 
ing. Members of the panel; James ¢ 
Baxter, Philadelphia Bar Association Li- 
brary; Mr. Beardsley; Rosamond Parma, 
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Law Library, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Auditing the Law Books—Philip N. Johns- 
ton of the Nebraska Bar 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 

Mr. Roalfe, first vice president, presiding 

Address—Olive Lathrop, Detroit Bar Asso- 
ciation Library 

The Law Library of the University of 
Minnesota—Arthur C. Pulling, Law Li- 
brary, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 

Foreign Law Books in American Law 
Libraries—Samuel E. Thorne, Law 
Library, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1:00 P.M. 
Joint luncheon, Denver Bar Association 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 8:30 P.M. 
Business session, President James, presiding 
Reports of committees 
Election of officers and installation 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with the National Association 
of State Libraries 
The Literature of Early Law Making in the 
Mountain States—James Grafton Rogers, 
dean of the Law School, University of 
Colorado, Boulder 
Plans for the Development of the National 
Archives—Robert D. W. Connor, United 
States archivist, Washington, D.C. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 7:00 P.M. 

Joint banquet with the National Association 
of State Libraries, George Seymour 
Godard, Connecticut State Library, Hart- 
ford, toastmaster 

Greetings—Miss Gillis, and Mr. James 

Greetings from presidents elect of the two 
associations 

Address—Justice Ben C. Hilliard, Supreme 
Court of Colorado 

Other speakers to be announced 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Susan A. Hutchinson, Brooklyn 
Museum Library; secretary, Ruth M. 
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Jedermann, Public Library, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 

Of What Help Can the Library Be to Art 
Students?—Donald J. Bear, 
Denver Art Museum 

Indian Art as a Basis for American Art, and 
the Library’s Means of Spreading the 
Knowledge of It—Frederic H. Douglas, 
curator, Department of Indian Art, Den- 
ver Art Museum 

Round table discussion of everyday prob- 
lems 


director, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


President, Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo, New York; secretary, 
Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, Brown Uni- 
versity Library, Providence, Rhode Island 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 


The Bibliography of an Eighteenth Century 
Best Seller—Sidney L. Gulick, Depart- 
ment of English, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York 

The Differences Between the Chippendale 
Editions—Samuel H. Ranck, Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Reports of officers, council, and committees 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 8:30 P.M. 

Early Editions and Translations of the 
Verdadera relacion de la conquista del 
Peru by Xerez—Alexander Pogo, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

David A. Borenstein: Bio-bibliography of a 
Princeton Printer—George J. Miller, 
counselor-at-law, Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey 

Bibliographical projects 

Election of officers 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


Chairman, Keyes D. Metcalf, New York 
Public Library; secretary, Anita M. Hos- 
tetter, A. L. A. Headquarters, Chicago 

THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 


Open meeting (program to be announced) 
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BOOKBINDING ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Earl W. Browning, Public Li- 


brary, Peoria, Illinois 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 


Discussion of the following topics: Stand- 
ardized Lettering for Magazines; 
Selection of Colors for Binding Cloths; 
Minimum Specifications for Library 
Bindings; Spiral Bindings 

Question and answer period on general 
bindery problems 

Bookbinding exhibit 


BUSINESS LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Nellie M. Fisher, Library As- 


sociation, Portland, Oregon 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 

Radio Books: What Shall the General 
Library Buy ?—D. Ashley Hooker, Public 
Library, Birmingham, Alabama 

Denver’s Technology Collection, a Coépera- 
tive Effort—Margaret Blakely, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado 

Long Distance Reading Lists in Science and 
Business—Helen Mackintosh, Oregon 
State Library, Salem 


CATALOG SECTION 
Chairman, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Univer- 


sity of Arizona Library, Tucson; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Agnes Camilla Hansen, 
School of Librarianship, University of 
Denver 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 


General session 

Business meeting, with reports of section 
committees 

Report on Codperative Cataloging—Keyes 
D. Metcalf, New York Public Library 

Report on Revision of the A. L. A. Code— 
Charles Martel, Library of Congress 

Catalog Section Yearbooks: a Survey—Flor- 
ence Craig, Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford University, California 

Rocky Mountain Bibliographical Center— 
Elsie Louise Baechtold, organizer of the 
center, Denver, Colorado 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 


Small Libraries Round Table 

Chairman, Irene Doyle, Library School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Cataloging Costs—Bertha Buelow, Public 
Library, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

A Museum Library and Its Catalog—M]l. 
Yvonne Oddon, Museé d’Ethnographie dy 
Trocadéro, Paris, France 

Work Planning for the Small Library— 
Mary Torrance, Emory University Li- 
brary, Emory University, Georgia 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 


Codperative Cataloging Round Table 

Conducted by Mr. Metcalf and Winifred 
Gregory, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Large Libraries Round Table 

Topic: Administrative Problems in Catalog- 
ing Services 

The Librarian and the Catalog Department 
—Donald Coney, University of Texas Li- 
brary, Austin 

Organization Lines of the Catalog Depart- 
ment in a University Library—Arnold 
Trotier, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana 

Regional Codperative 


Hall, Public Library, Denver, Colorado 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
SECTION 


Chairman, Gilbert H. Doane, University of 
Nebraska Library, Lincoln;  secretary- 
treasurer, Jackson E. Towne, Michigan 
State College Library, East Lansing 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 


General Session 

The Research Librarian—Otto Kinkeldey, 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New 
York 

The Preservation of Rare Books and Manv- 
scripts—Thomas M. liams, Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal 
fornia 
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The New Serials Department—J. Harris 
Gable, University of lowa Libraries, lowa 
City 

Business meeting 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 

Reference Librarians Round Table 

Doris Wells, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado, presiding 

Regional Bibliographical Centers—Charles 
W. Smith, University of Washington 
Library, Seattle 

Measuring the Results of Reference Serv- 
ice—Helen Darsie, Public Library, Seat- 
tle, Washington 

Readers’ Advisory Service—Ella V. Aldrich, 
Louisiana State University Library, Baton 
Rouge 

Utilizing Genealogical Interests: Codpera- 
tion Between the Public Library and 
Hereditary Patriotic Societies—Mildred 
Kenney, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 
College Librarians Round Table 
Marguerite Nesbit, Hastings College Li- 
brary, Hastings, Nebraska, presiding 

The College Library Staff—Isabelle Clark, 
Grinnell College Library, Grinnell, Iowa 

That’s in the Stacks—Lulu Ruth Reed, State 
Teachers College Library, Valley City, 
North Dakota 

The Library Versus Textbook and Experi- 
ment—J. W. Creighton, president, Hast- 
ings College, Hastings, Nebraska 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Chairman, Judson T. Jennings, Public Li- 
bary, Seattle, Washington 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 


A meeting of committee chairmen (1933-34 
and 1934-35) to discuss the whole prob- 
lem of committee set-up 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY CO- 
OPERATION WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 


Chairman, Mary Helen McCrea, Lewis and 
Clark High School Library, Spokane, 
Washington 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 

Contacts and Relations with Middle Ameri- 
can Countries—Arthur E. Gropp, Library, 
Department of Middle American Re- 
search, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 

Economic and Cultural Relations Between 
the United States and Latin America— 
M. Alice Matthews, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

Organizing a Latin American Library: the 
Library of Mackenzie College in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil—Mrs. Dorothy Geddes 
Gropp, formerly of Mackenzie College 

Handbook in Spanish on Library Economy: 
a general discussion, led by Henry O. Sev- 
erance, University of Missouri Library, 


Columbus 


COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 

Chairman, Helen E. Vogleson, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; secretary-treasurer, Mary Frances 
Gilbert, Wasco County Library, The 
Dalles, Oregon 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 8:00 A.M. 
Breakfast meeting 
Personnel Requirements for a County or 
Regional Library Staff—discussion, led by 
Essae M. Culver, Louisiana Library 
Commission, Baton Rouge 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 

Patterns for Regional Library Planning— 
Mary U. Rothrock, supervisor of li- 
braries, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Knoxville 

Simplification of Government and Its Rela- 
tion to the Library—Gordon Whitnall, 
coérdinator of the Los Angeles County 
Committee on Governmental Simpli- 
fication, and member of the California 
State Planning Commission 

Discussion 

Business meeting 


“FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY” 
LUNCHEON 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 12:30 P.M. 


To honor tke one-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Andrew Carnegie 
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Chairman, James Thayer Gerould, Prince- 
ton University Library, Princeton, New 
Jersey 

Andrew Carnegie, a Friend of Libraries— 
the Honorable Lawrence C. Phipps, for- 
mer United States Senator from Colorado 

Opportunities in the Library Field—Charles 
H. Compton, president, American Library 
Association 

Other speakers to be announced 

(See also page 258) 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 


Chairman, Gertrude M. Edwards, Hospi- 
tal Division, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 

Books and Reading for Mental Patients— 
Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh, director, Colo- 
rado Psychopathic Hospital, Denver 

Books for Tuberculosis Patients—Dr. Ger- 
ald B. Webb, research director, Colorado 
Foundation for Research in Tuberculosis, 
Colorado Springs 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Fay Tunison, Long Beach Jun- 
ior College Library, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 
Opportunities for Progressive Junior Col- 


lege Libraries—Charles E. Rush, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 

The Junior College and its Librarian from 
the Standpoint of the Library School— 
Helen Butler, School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver. 

The Teaching Function of the Junior Col- 
lege Library—Flora B. Ludington, Mills 
College Library, Mills College, California 

Report on the California Survey of Second- 
ary Libraries—Elizabeth Neal, Compton 
Junior College Library, Compton, Cali- 
fornia 

Junior Colleges and their Books; Recent 
Trends—Edna A. Hester, Pomona High 
School and Junior College, Pomona, Cali- 
fornia 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Louis M. Nourse, Public [;. 
brary, Brooklyn, New York 
MONDAY, JUNE 24 
Informal breakfast 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 
Report on progress of projects 
State Junior Members section reports 
Discussion: Value of Compulsory State 
Certification 
Discussion: Value of Advanced Degrees 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 12:00 M. 
Informal luncheon 


JUNIOR MEMBERS OF THE 
MISSOURI LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Paul Howard, Missouri School 
of Mines and Metallurgy Library, Rolla 
MONDAY, JUNE 24, 12:00 M. 
Luncheon meeting 


KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, C. P. Baber, State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Emporia; secretary, Gladys 
Judy, Public Library, Pratt 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 6:30 P.M. 
Dinner meeting 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONS 


President, Frank L. Tolman, Library 
Extension Division, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with Publicity Committee 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 


Business meeting 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 8:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with the Library Extension 
Board 
Topic: What Factors Should Be Considered 
in Building a Plan for State-wide Library 
Development 
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Panel Discussion, with Harriet C. Long, 
State Library, Salem, Oregon, as leader. 
Participants will be: B. F. Coen, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology, Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins; Elea- 
nor Davis, Natrona County Library, 
Casper, Wyoming; Edwin Sue Goree, 
State Library, Austin, Texas; Judson T. 
Jennings, Public Library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; James O. Modisette, chairman, 
Louisiana Library Commission, Jennings. 


LENDING SECTION 
Chairman, Althea H. Warren, Public Li- 


brary, Los Angeles, California; secretary, 
Annie C. B. Millar, Willow Branch Free 
Public Library, Jacksonville, Florida 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 

Measurement of Reference Services—Edith 
Guerrier, Public Library, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, chairman, Subcommittee on 
Measuring Reference Service, A. L. A. 
Committee on Library Administration 

The Problems of Theft and Mutilation— 
Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 

Specialization of Staff as a Substitute for 
Departmentalization of Books—Peyton 
Hurt, University of California Library, 
Berkeley 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS ROUND 
TABLE 
Chairman, Clarence E. Sherman, Public 
Library, Providence, Rhode Island 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


LIBRARY EXTENSION BOARD 


Chairman, Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 8:30 P.M. 

Joint open meeting with the League of Li- 
brary Commissions (see program of that 
organization) 

LIBRARY GIFTS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Althea H. Warren, Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 

Discussion topics: How to encourage gifts 
and bequests to libraries. “Friends of the 
Library” groups: How they are organized 
(1) in behalf of college libraries and (2) 
in behalf of public libraries. How may 
librarians profitably adopt the methods of 
colleges in making the public more “will- 
conscious.” Methods of reaching trust 
officers and lawyers with library news 

Discussion leaders to be announced 

(See also page 259) 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Winifred Ver Nooy, University 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26 


Luncheon for members of the committee 
(See also New Members and Delegates 
dinner) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Mabel R. Gillis, State Library, 
Sacramento, California; secretary-treas- 
urer, Margaret Cross Norton, State 
Library, Springfield, Illinois 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with the American Association 
of Law Libraries (see program of that 
organization) 

Business meeting following program of joint 
meeting: 

Address of the president 

Report of the secretary-treasurer 

Appointment of committees: 

Nominating Committee 

Constitutional Amendment (to adapt the 
association into incorporation if bill goes 
through) 

Auditing Committee 

Resolutions Committee 

Report of Executive Committee and Sub- 
committee on Incorporation 

Report of Public Documents Clearing House 
Committee 

Report of disbursing officer of Public Docu- 
ments Clearing House 

Other committee reports: Membership 
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MONDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 


State Planning in Oregon—Harriet C. Long, 
Oregon State Library, Salem 

A State Plan for Louisiana—Essae M. Cul- 
ver, Louisiana Library Commission, Baton 
Rouge 

Discussion—State Plans in Other States 

Keport of Auditing Committee 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25 
Joint all-day trip to Estes Park with the 
American Association of Law Libraries 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries (see program of 
that organization) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 

The Union List of Newspapers: Past and 
Present Problems, Future Hopes—Wini- 
fred Gregory, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Arizona State Library—Mulford Win- 
sor, Arizona State Library, Phoenix 

Educational Work in CCC Camps: How 
Can the State Library Codperate—L. E. 
Rogers, corps area adviser, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1:00 P.M. 

Joint luncheon, Denver Bar Association 

THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 

Reports of committees 
History Committee—Johnson Brigham 
Resolutions Committee 
Nominating Committee 

Election and induction of officers 

FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with the American Association 
of Law Libraries (see program of that 
organization ) 

FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 7:00 P.M. 


Joint banquet with the American Association 
of Law Libraries (see program of that 
organization) 


NEW MEMBERS AND DELEGATES 


MONDAY, JUNE 24 


Dinner for new members who have joined 
the A. L. A. during the past two years, 
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and for delegates attending their firg 
conference 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION 
ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Sarah V. Lewis, Public Library, 
Seattle, Washington 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 8:30 P.M. 

Topic: Today and Tomorrow; an Attempt 
to Balance the Necessities of the Book 
Budget 

The Needs of Today—a paper prepared by 
Mabel Booton and Lucia H. Sanderson, 
readers’ advisers at the Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Marilla W. Freeman, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

Discussion—Althea Warren, Public Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, California; Amy 
Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Ralph Munn, Carne- 
gie Library, Pittsburgh, 
and others 


Pennsylvania; 


PERIODICALS SECTION 


Chairman, Samuel H. Ranck, Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids, Michigan; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harold W. Hayden, 
University of lowa Libraries, lowa City 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 
How Shall the Library Treat So-called 
Radical Propaganda Periodical Litera- 
ture? 
(a) The Public Library—Anne M. Mul- 


heron, Library Association, Portland, 
Oregon 

(b) The Large Reference Library— 
George B. Utley, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago 


(c) The College and University Library 
—F. L. D. Goodrich, College of the City 
of New York 

General discussion 

Periodicals Issued by Governments: Shall 
They Be Treated Like Other Public 
Documents Issued by the Government or 
as Other Periodicalk—Henry O. Sever- 
ance, University of Missouri Library, 


Columbia 
Discussion 
Periodicals of Outdoor Sports and Recrea- 
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tion: Do Libraries Give These Outdoor 
Activities the Attention Which Their 
Importance in Our Modern American 
Life Seems to Indicate?—Wilson Marcy 
Ranck, student, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York City, 
and compiler of “Guide to Sports and 
Outdoor Recreation: a Selected List of 
Books, 1918-1934” 

Discussion 

The New Edition of the Classified List of 
Periodicals—a report by Carolyn F. 
Ulrich, New York Public Library, New 
York City 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 


There Is a Severe Cut in the Library’s 
Budget. To What Extent Shall it be 
Applied to Current Periodical Subscrip- 
tions, and How? 

(a) The Main Collection of a Large 
Public Library—Linda A. Eastman, Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio 

(b) Branch Libraries—Cora E. Cook, 
Public Library, Denver, Colorado 

(c) The Large University Library— 
Charles E. Rush, Yale University Li- 
brary, New Haven, Connecticut 

(d) The Library of the Small College— 
Betty H. Pritchett, Coe College Library, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

General Discussion 

Bound Local Newspapers: Should the Li- 
brary Charge for Their Use—Arthur E. 
Bostwick, Public Library, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

Discussion 

Personnel Standards for Periodical Libra- 
riansx—Miss Ulrich 

Discussion 

Check-list of Bound Newspaper Files Being 
Compiled by the Bibliographical Society 
of America—report by Winifred Gregory, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Standardization of Periodicals—Miss UI- 
rich, chairman, Joint Committee on Ref- 
erence Data for Periodicals 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SECTION 


June Richardson Donnelly, 
School of Library Science, Simmons Col- 


Chairman, 
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lege, Boston, Massachusetts; secretary- 
treasurer, Julia Anna Hopkins, Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, New York 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 


Agnes Camilla Hansen, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, presiding 
Library School Graduates Now in the 
Field: a Geographical and Occupational 
Analysis—Miss Donnelly, Simmons Col- 
lege Library School, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

Library Training Classes, as of 1935—Alice 
M. Dunlap, Training Class, Public Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Transition from Cataloger to Head 
Cataloger—Emily Hollowell, University 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 

The Trained Librarian Practices Adult 
Education. Several of them will tell how, 
and the audience will be invited to con- 
tribute from their own experiences 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman, A. F. Kuhlman, University of 

Chicago Libraries, Chicago 
MONDAY, JUNE 24, 10:00 A.M. 

Topic: Problems Presented by Publications 
of New Deal Agencies 

From the Standpoint of Librarians—Jerome 
K. Wilcox, John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago 

From the Standpoint of the Superintendent 
of Documents—Alton P. Tisdel, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

From the Standpoint of the Editor of 
Monthly Checklist of State Documents— 
James B. Childs, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 2:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Arthur H. Cole, Baker Library, 
Harvard Business School, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 

Topic: Problems in Acquiring Publications 
of Foreign Governments 

Experience of Baker Library and of Har- 
vard College Library—Mr. Cole 

The International Exchange Act in Practice 


—Mr. Childs 
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Experience of the New York Public Library 
—Robert J. C. Lingel 

Experience of the Yale Law School Library 
—Frederick C. Hicks 

Experience of the University of Minnesota 
Library—Thomas P. Fleming 

Experience in Acquiring Publications of 
Latin American Countries—Nathan van 


Patten, Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford University, California; Donald 
Coney, University of Texas Library, 
Austin 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 

Presiding: Mr. Wilcox 

Topic: How Should Work with Public 
Documents Be Organized? 

In University Libraries—Mr. Fleming 

In Large Public Libraries—Katherine B. 
Strong, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

In State Libraries—Herbert O. Brigham, 
State Library, Providence, Rhode Island 

In College Libraries—Anna M. Tarr, 
Lawrence College Library, Appleton, Wis- 
consin 

In the Office of the American Library As- 
sociation—Mr. Kuhlman 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 

Presiding—Mr. Kuhlman 

The Present Status of Equipment for Micro- 
Copying—T. R. Schellenberg, executive 
secretary, Joint Committee on Materials 
for Research 

Conditions Affecting the Permanency of 
Film Records—B. W. Scribner, Paper 
Section, National Bureau of Standards 

Recent Developments in the Filming of 
Newspapers—C. Z. Case, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York 

Report on Filming and Projection Experi- 
ments at the New York Public Library— 
Keyes D. Metcalf, New York Public Li- 
brary 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 


Presiding—Mr. Kuhlman 

Topic: Progress Reports on Special Projects 

Plans for a Current Guide to the Publica- 
tions of the United Kingdom—Angus S. 
Fletcher, British Library of Information, 
New York City 
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A Guide to the Serial Publications of Greg 
Britain, 1914-1933—Mrs. Ruby Jane 
Taylor, John Crerar Library, Chicago 

A Public Documents Program for Ag. 
credited Four-Year Colleges—Kathryn 





N. Miller, Graduate Library School, | 


University of Chicago, Chicago 

Work of the Public Documents Committe 
of Canada—Edgar S. Robinson, Public 
Library, Vancouver, B.C. 

Regional Planning of Document Collections 
in the South—Robert B. Downs, Univer. 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

A Bibliography of Local Official Publica. 


tions of California—Mr. van Patten 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 12:00 M. 

Luncheon meeting 

Presiding: Sydney B. Mitchell, University 
of California School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 

Topic: What Should Be the Objectives and 
Content of Public Documents Courses? 


Report of subcommittee—Phineas L. Wind- | 


sor, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana 

Discussion: Margaret Mann, Department 
of Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; Margaret Hutchins, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 


PUBLICITY ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Elizabeth M. Smith, Public Li- 
brary, Albany, New York 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 

Joint meeting with League of Library Con- 
missions 

Evaluating Budget Campaign Publicity 
(speakers to be announced) 

Regional Publicity—Val C. Sherman, in 
charge of public relations, Office of Colo- 
rado Director of Markets, Denver 

Discussion of the A. L. A. Publicity Experi 


ment 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M 
Joint round table with Visual Methods 
Committee 
Evaluating Library Exhibits—Gretta Smith, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimort, 
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Maryland (Photographs illustrating Miss 
Smith’s talk will be on display) 

A Study of the Reading Interest of Exhibits 
—Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS SECTION 


Chairman, Henry O. Severance, University 
of Missouri Library, Columbia; secretary, 
Alice M. Waldron, Park College Library, 


Parkville, Missouri 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M 

Buchmanism, Barthianism and Kindred Re- 
ligious Movements—David Shaw Duncan, 
dean emeritus, Graduate School, Univer- 
sity of Denver 

Significant Books in Theology, such as 
Commentaries, Books on Immortality, and 
Other Subjects—Professor James T. 
Carlyon, Lliff School of Theology, Denver 

Discussion 

List of the Best Religious Books of the Year 
—John F. Lyons, Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Chicago 

Discussion 

Religious Periodicals Recommended for 
Public, College, and University Libraries 
—Frank K. Walter, University of Min- 
nesota Library, Minneapolis 

Business meeting 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Helen M. Harris, Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee; sec- 
retary, Maud Minster, Senior High 
School Library, Altoona, Pennsylvania 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25 
Teachers college librarians breakfast 
Chairman, C. Edward Graves, Humboldt 


State Teachers College Library, Arcata, 
California 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 
General Session 
Topic: What Is the School Librarian’s Re- 
sponsibility in the General Community 
Library Program? Representatives from 
the school library, public library, and the 
educational field will participate, includ- 
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ing Mrs. Ann Congdon, Smiley Junior 
High School, Denver, and Earle U. Rugg, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint meeting with Section for Library 
Work with Children and Young People’s 
Reading Round Table (see program of the 
former section) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 
Business meeting 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28 
School library supervisors breakfast 
Chairman, Jasmine Britton, City School 
Library, Los Angeles, California 
Topic: The Challenge of the Non-Reader 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN 
Chairman, Elizabeth D. Briggs, Public Li- 

brary, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, Mary 


Frances Cox, Carnegie Library, Atlanta, 
Georgia 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, 


Business meeting 


2:30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P.M. 

General Session 

A Children’s Librarian Views the Future 
—Julia Plummer, Tyrrell Public Library, 
Beaumont, Texas 

Bewitched Mountains—Monica Shannon, 
author of Goose grass rhymes, California 
fairy tales, and Dobry 

Award of the Newbery Medal 

A dinner is being planned for Wednesday 
evening to celebrate the 100th Anniver- 
sary of the founding of “Uncle Dexter’s” 
children’s library at Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table 

Chairman, Marie M. Hostetter, University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana 
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Topic: The Young People’s Worker: What 
Qualities He Should Have and How We 
Can Help Him to Develop Them in 
Training and in Service 

Out-of-school Young People—Emily W. 
Kemp, Adult Education Department, Pub- 
lic Library, Los Angeles, California 

Other speakers to be announced 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, James A. Howard, Public Li- 


brary, Hammond, Indiana; secretary, E. 
Joanna Hagey, Public Library, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

The Small Libraries Round Table will hold 
two meetings, following a recommenda- 
tion of the A. L. A. Activities Committee 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 

For librarians in cities of 10,000 to 99,000 
population 

The Ideal Librarian—From the Trustee’s 
Point of View—five minute talks by: 
Mayor H. H. Hartman, Fort Collins, 
Colorado; Mrs. Thomas Hunter, Chey- 
enne Wyoming 

The Ideal Librarian—From the Librarian’s 
Point of View—five minute talks by: 
Mary J. L. Black, Fort William, On- 
tario; Mrs. Anna V. Duffield, Loveland, 
Colorado; Gwendolyn Edwards, Fort 
Collins, Colorado; Frank Hayden Whit- 
more, East Chicago, Indiana 

Some Library Pioneers—five minute talks: 

My Book Bus—Donald K. Campbell, Pub- 
lic Library, Haverhill, Massachusetts 

My TVA Library—Harry C. Bauer, Tech- 
nical Library, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, Knoxville 

My Motion Picture Information Depart- 
ment—Jeannette M. Drake, Public Li- 
brary, Pasadena, California 

My Octavo Music Collection (speaker to 
be announced) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 
For librarians in towns of less than 10,000 
population 
Leader, Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison 
Topic: Small Libraries and Widening 
Horizons 
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Responsibility of the Small Library in R.. 
gional Planning—Leora J. Lewis, F, 
Compton and Co., Chicago, recently 
director, South Dakota Free Library 
Commission 

Discussion: Some Experiments and Practices 
in Extending Service, or in Pooling of 
Resources 

Progress and Present Problems—group dis. 
cussion of such topics as: Short Cuts 
Economies and Essentials; Discovery of 
New Opportunities for the Small Li. 
brary; Interpretation of the Library to 
the Trustees; A Trustee’s Responsibility; 
Book Buying: Experiments in Stretching 
the Dollar; Book Selection: Adaptation 
to Reduced Budgets; “First Aids” in Book 
Selection 


TRUSTEES SECTION 
Chairman, Frederick R. Ross, Denver, 


Colorado; secretary, Mrs. M. L. Purvin, 
Chicago 


MONDAY, JUNE 24, AFTERNOON 

Trustees of the Denver Public Library will 
be hosts to visiting trustees, who will be 
given an opportunity to inspect the public 
libraries 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 10:00 A.M. 

The Opportunity of the Library Trustee— 
Charles H. Compton, President, American 
Library Association 

State Leadership and Responsibility in Li- 
brary Development—B. F. Coen, associate 
professor of sociology, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins 

The Federal Government’s Part in Library 
Service 

The Trustee and the A. L. A—Mrs. J. 
Wells Smith, trustee, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, California 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27 
Trustees dinner 


FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Program to be announced 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTENSION 
SERVICE ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Amie-Louise Bishop, University 
of Colorado Library, Boulder 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25 
Luncheon meeting 


VISUAL METHODS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Marian Comings, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the Publicity Round 
Table (see the program of that group) 


WORK WITH THE BLIND 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Edward M. Peterson, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Margaret G. Hickman, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, California 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 8:30 P.M. 

Topic: Looking at Ourselves 

Brief business meeting 

The Standard Foreign Catalog—Maud I. 
Stull, Public Library, Passaic, New Jersey 

Around the U.S.A.—short reports on the 
present and future status of foreign work 
from representative sections of the country 


WYOMING LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Mrs. Kate H. Joslin, Sweetwater 
County Library, Green River; secretary, 
Hail Fischer, University of Wyoming Li- 
brary, Laramie 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon meeting 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 
ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Helen F. Ingersoll, Public Li- 
brary, Denver, Colorado; secretary, Iven 
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E. Case, High School Library, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 10:00 A.M. 


Joint meeting with the School Libraries Sec- 
tion and the Section for Work with Chil- 
dren (see program of the latter section) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon meeting at the Olin Hotel, 1420 
Logan Street (please make reservations 
with the chairman) 

Theme: The Young Person out of School 
and out of Work, the Itinerant Youth 
and His Problem of Adjustment. How 
Can We as Librarians Help? 

The Lost Generation and the Library—Clar- 
ence E. Sherman, Public Library, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island 

Unemployed Youth: a Challenge—Mrs. 
Inez Johnson Lewis, superintendent of 
public instruction of the State of Colorado, 
Denver 

Discussion 

Books—Helen Ferris, editor-in-chief, Junior 
Literary Guild, New York City 


Business meeting 


In Cohorts or Singly 


Couonrts of librarians in the A. L. A. 
Plan for Annuities and Pensions, providing 
for their future at unsurpassed rates—this 
is the ideal. However, if there is no cohort 
ready in your library yet, you yourself need 
not be discouraged. You can provide for 
your own future independently. Any li- 
brarian otherwise eligible who is a member 
of the A. L. A. can join the plan at any 
time. There is no need to wait for others 
in your library to decide—no need to wait 
at all if you are the only one on your staff. 
Write to Mr. R. E. Dooley at A. L. A. 
Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, and secure your membership 
immediately. 
Louise Prouty, Chairman 
Committee on Annuities and 


Pensions 
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Final Travel Plans 


LTHOUGH the American Li- 
brary Association has been granted the 
usual fare-and-one-third railroad rate for 
the round trip to Denver by several of the 
passenger associations, most delegates will 
find it cheaper to avail themselves of the 
special summer excursion rates. However, 
anyone who finds the rates on the certifi- 
cate plan lower, may secure the necessary 
identification certificate by writing to 
A. L. A. Headquarters two weeks in ad- 
vance of departure for the conference. 


In general, delegates using excursion 


tickets may go and return over different 
routes provided they designate the return 
route when purchasing the round trip 
ticket. Tickets will be on sale dating from 
June. Tickets with a 16- or 45-day limit 
will be good for their respective days in ad- 
dition to date of sale. 

The following table gives the round trip 
summer excursion rates from several key 
cities in the United States and Canada, and 
the Pullman lower berth charge one way. 
An upper berth costs four-fifths of the price 
for a lower. 


Rounpb Trip SUMMER EXCURSION RATES AND ONE-WAY PULLMAN FARES 


To DENVER AND DENVER YELLOWSTONE Parx 
CoLorapo SPRINGS vIA DENVER 
16 Day 45 Day Pullman: Lower 16 Day 45 Day 
From Limit Limit Berth, One Way Limit Limit 
Albany, New York $70.95 $77.75 $15.50 $83.70 $ 93.25 
Atlanta, Ga. 52.65 64.00* 11.25 73.30 90.30* 
Birmingham, Ala. 46.05 55.70* 9.00 66.70 82.10* 
Boston, Mass. 82.75 89.55 17.38 94.93 104.48 
Buffalo, N.Y. 57.75 64.55 12.88 70.50 80.05 
Chicago, Ill. 34.20 41.00* 7.25 46.95 56.50" 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45.60 51.50 9.75 66.35 77.10 
Cleveland, Ohio 49.55 56.35 11.00 62.30 71.85 
Des Moines, Iowa 23.85 28.65* 5.50 39.95 52.00* 
Detroit, Mich. 46.50 53.30 10.25 59.25 68.80 
Hartford, Conn. 78.33 85.13 16.25 87.85 97.40 
Indianapolis, Ind. 41.20 47.10 11.00 55.25 64.80 
 pocomet oe Fla. 62.35 75.95* 12.75 84.20 104.00* 
Cansas City, Mo. 19.60 26.50* 4.25 40.30 50.00* 
Knoxville, Tenn. 50.20 60.85* 10.50 70.50 85.40* 
Los Angeles, Calif. eeaam 57.50* 11.00 ar... 70.10* 
Louisville, Ky. 41.40 48.70 9.75 60.15 70.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. 31.00 40.50* 6.75 38.98 51.35* 
Montreal, Que. 70.75 77.55 16.25 83.50 93.05 
Nashville, Tenn. 42.00 50.60* 9.00 62.35 75.85* 
New Haven, Conn, 78.33 85.13 16.25 87.85 97.40 
New Orleans, La. 43.55 §2.25* 9.25 69.50 82.50* 
New York City 75.10 81.90 16.25 87.85 97.40 
Omaha, Neb. 19.60 26.50* 4.25 35.25 46.00° 
Philadelphia, Pa. 71.05 77.85 14.75 83.80 93.35 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 55.30 62.10 11.75 68.05 77.60 
Portland, Maine 89.30 96.10 21.13 101.48 111.03 
Portland, Oregon ison 57.50* 10.50 oseca 58.65 
Quebec, Que. 77.80 84.60 19.25 90.55 100.10 
Richmond, Va. 66.25 74.00 14.5( 84.60 94.25 | 
St. Louis, Mo. 30.10 36.00* 6.75 48.85 59.00" 
San Diego, Calif. jac 57.50* 11.00 aE, 70.10° 
San Francisco, Calif. OEE... 57.50 11.00 pape 70.10" 
Seattle, Wash. ene 62.50 10.50 hana 63.65 
Springfield, Mass. 78.33 85.13 16.25 87.85 97.40 
Toronto, Ont. 56.35 63.15 12.88 69.10 78.65 
Vancouver, B.C. tense” 68.20* 10.50*** aoa 69.35 
Washington, D.C. 68.95 75.75 14.75 81.70 91.25, 
Winnipeg, Man. 48.85 58.35* 9.75 50.00 64.15 
* Final return limit October 31. ** No short limit tickets from Pacific Coast points. *** From Seattle. 
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FINAL TRAVEL PLANS 


‘TRAVEL PARTIES 


Special parties will leave from Seattle, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, Boston, New York, 
Washington, and Chicago. Each delegate 
who wishes to join the party in his area should 
purchase his own railroad ticket over the 
route designated, but should register and send 
Pullman fare to the person conducting the 
party, not later than June 15. 


Seattle-Portland Party 


Delegates from Washington and Oregon 
are invited to join the special party which 
will leave the Union Station, Seattle, at 
4:20 P.M., Friday, June 21; Tacoma, 5:30 
pm.; and Portland, 9:35 P.M. Persons from 
eastern Washington may join the party by 
leaving Yakima, 8:10 P.M.; and Spokane, 
9:45 P.M. the same day. Arrive Denver, 
10:30 A.M., Sunday. 

Tickets: Via Union Pacific Railroad. 

Register and send Pullman fare to Kate 
M. Firmin, Public Library, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


Los Angeles Party 


Delegates from southern California are 
invited to join the special party which will 
leave Central Station, Los Angeles, on Train 
8, at 8 p.m. Friday, June 21, arriving in Den- 
ver, 10:30 A.M., Sunday, June 23. 

Tickets: Via the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Register and send Pullman fare to Mrs. 
Betsey Foye Veazey, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, California. 


St. Louis Party 


All delegates leaving from points southeast 
of St. Louis are invited to join the St. Louis 
party. This group will not join the Chicago 
party, but will travel directly via the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad from St. Louis to Pueblo, 
and thence to Denver via the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad. Leave St. Louis 
2P.M., Saturday, June 22; arrive Denver 
1:55 P.M., Sunday, June 23. 

Tickets: From St. Louis, via Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad and Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. 

Register and send Pullman fare to Walter 
H. Kaiser, 1601 Missouri Pacific Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Boston Party 


Delegates from all sections of New Eng- 
land are invited to join this party which will 
leave South Station, Boston, at 12:45 P.M., 
Friday, June 21; Worcester, 1:52 P.M.; 
Springfield, 3:10 P.M.; Pittsfield, 4:45 P.M.; 
and Albany, 6:00 p.M. Arrive Chicago, 
10:40 A.M., Saturday, June 22. 

Tickets: Via Boston and Albany-New 
York Central railroads to Chicago, thence 
via Chicago and North Western-Union Pa- 
cific railroads to Denver. 

Register and send Pullman fare from point 
of departure to Denver to Richard G. Hens- 
ley, Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 


New York-Philadelphia Party 


Delegates from southern Connecticut, New 
York metropolitan area, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania are invited to join this party 
leaving the Pennsylvania Station, New York 
City at 1:05 P.M., Friday, June 21; Newark, 
1:22 P.M.; North Philadelphia, 2:41 P.m.; 
Harrisburg, 5:00 P.M.; and Pittsburgh, 11:00 
P.M., arriving in Chicago, 7:45 A.M. Satur- 
day. 

Tickets: Via Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Chicago, Chicago and North Western- 
Union Pacific railroads, Chicago to Denver. 

Register and send Pullman fare from point 
of departure to Denver to Louis M. Nourse, 
Public Library, One Hanson Place, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


W ashington-Baltimore Party 


Delegates from the Washington area will 
leave the Union Station, Washington, at 1:40 
P.M., Friday, June 21; Baltimore, 2:33 P.M.; 
Harrisburg, 5:00 P.M.; arriving in Chicago, 
7:45 A.M. Saturday. Tickets routed same 
as New York party. 

Register and send Pullman fare from point 
of departure to Denver to W. T. Purdum, 
Public Library, Washington, D.C. 

It is possible that the special Pullman cars 
used by the Boston, New York and Washing- 
ton parties will be attached to the special 
Union Pacific train in Chicago, thereby elimi- 
nating the transfer and extra handling of 
baggage in Chicago. 
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Chicago Party 


A special Pullman A. L. A. train accom- 
modating delegates from the Chicago area 
and the eastern parties routed via Chicago 
will leave Chicago from the Chicago and 
North Western Station, at 11:00 A.M., Sat- 
urday, June 22; Omaha, 11:30 P.M.; arriv- 
ing in Denver at 1:15 P.M., Sunday, June 23. 

Tickets: via the Chicago and North West- 
ern-Union Pacific railroads from Denver to 
Chicago. 

Persons in the Chicago area should regis- 
ter and send Pullman fare to William Teal, 
Public Library, Cicero, Illinois. 


Post CONFERENCE TRIPS 


The Travel Committee has given careful 
thought to planning the usual post conference 
trips for fellow librarians as a part of vaca- 
tion plans. Denver is the heart of one of 
America’s great vacation lands. Two na- 
tional parks are located in Colorado: the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, of which 
Estes Park is perhaps the best known spot, 
and Mesa Verde National Park. This year 
has been designated as “National Park Year” 
and it seems appropriate to plan two attrac- 
tive post conference trips covering The Rocky 
Mountain National Park, and Yellowstone 
National Park including a day’s sightseeing 
in Salt Lake City. 


Rocky Mountain National Park 
This party, conducted by Louis M. Nourse, 


will leave Denver via comfortable motor 
buses, operated by the Rocky Mountain Mo- 
tor Company, at 2:30 P.M., Saturday, June 
29, going to Estes Park via the Big Thomp- 
son Canyon, and will arrive at the Estes Park 
Chalets at 6:30 p.M. The night and all of 
the next day, June 30, will be spent at the 
Estes Park Chalets. The party will leave at 
8:00 A.M., July 1, after breakfast, over the 
famous Trail Ridge Road to Grand Lake, 
staying the afternoon and overnight. The 
fourth day, July 2, the party will leave 
Grand Lake Lodge at 8:30 A.M. to return to, 
Denver late that afternoon. The expense of 
the entire trip including motor transporta- 
tion, hotel accommodations based on two in 
a room without bath, and meals, will be $32, 
which should be sent to Louis M. Nourse, 
Public Library, One Hanson Place, Brook- 
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lyn, New York, before June tro. 


Extn: 
charges: Bath accommodations $1 a night 


per person, 


Yellowstone National Park 


This party, conducted by William Teal 
will leave Denver via the Denver & Riy 
Grande Western Railroad, Saturday, Jun 
29, at 3:30 P.M., passing through the Mofs 
Tunnel enroute to Salt Lake City, the firg 
stop-over. 

June 30 (Sunday)—Arrive Salt Lake City 
7:00 A.M. Breakfast, luncheon, and dinner 
at the Temple Square Hotel. City sightsee. 
ing trip with time for a dip in Great Sa 
Lake—Organ recital at the Mormon Taber. 
nacle and tour of the Temple grounds, 
Leave city via Union Pacific Railroad, 8: 
P.M. 

July 1—Arrive West Yellowstone 7:0 
A.M., where the party will board comfortabk 
motor buses for the 4-day trip through the 
Park. Stops will be made to view Excelsior 
Geyser, Fountain Paint Pots, Morning Gloy 
Pool, and along Firehole River. A National 
Park ranger will guide the group through 
Geyserland. Stop-over at Old Faithful 
Lodge for the night. Each evening will bk 
spent around a huge camp fire with orchestra 
music available for dancing. 

July 2—En route through Evergreen For- 
ests following Yellowstone Lake for many 
miles, then over the Continental Divide to 
the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. Up 
per and Lower Falls may be viewed from 
many strategic points. 

July 3—A fascinating trip over Dunraven 
Pass, a stop at Tower Falls and Mammoth 
Hot Springs, returning via Norris Geyser 
Basin to Grand Canyon Lodge. 

July 4—Leave Grand Canyon via Cody 
Road, scenic highway through the Buffab 
Bill country, viewing Absaraka Range, 
Spiral Bridge, Shoshone Dam and Canyon 
a day of rare scenic beauty. Arrive Cody 
Inn, 6:15 p.M. for dinner. Leave Cody 745 
P.M. via the Chicago Burlington and Quing 
Railroad, thence by Northern Pacific through 
Montana and Bad Lands of North Dakots 
A stop-over will be made at Mandan to wt 
ness a special Indian dance and ceremonial 
Arrive in Chicago at the Chicago Burlingto: 


- 
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FINAL TRAVEL PLANS 


and Quincy station at 8:50 a.M., Saturday, 
6. 

oh tickets covering the Yellowstone Park 
trip should read Chicago and North Western 
Railroad, Chicago to Council Bluffs; Union 
Pacific to Denver; Denver and Rio Grande 
Western to Ogden, Union Pacific to West 
Yellowstone. Return route: Chicago Bur- 
lington and Quincy, Cody to Billings ; North- 
ern Pacific to St. Paul; and the Chicago Bur- 
lington and Quincy to Chicago. 

Cost of this all-expense tour includes Pull- 
man berth from Denver to West Yellowstone 
and from Cody back to Chicago; all meals 
enroute from Denver and all stop-overs, 
sight-seeing auto trips in Salt Lake City, 
transfers from depot to the hotel and return; 
the regular 4-day auto trip through Yellow- 
stone Park including meals and lodging at 
the Park Lodges. 


Single charge 


One in a lower Pullman $67 
Two in a lower Pullman 58 
One in an upper Pullman 64 
Two in a compartment 74 
Two in a drawing room 81 
Three in a drawing room 70 


These rates cover every necessary expense 
except railroad tickets which should be pur- 
chased separately at your home station. Make 
reservations at once with William Teal, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Cicero, Illinois, 
mailing your check for the amount for de- 
sired accommodations as shown above, before 
June 1. Persons interested in the Yellow- 
stone Park trip, but wishing to leave the 
regular party at Cody to travel west or points 
other than Chicago, may communicate with 
Mr. Teal for special rate. 

Note: Members who take advantage of 
round trip Pullman rates applying from their 
home stations to West Yellowstone, Mon- 
tana, via Denver going, and from Cody, 
Wyoming, to home stations via Chicago re- 
turning, need to remit only $50, which amount 
tepresents the net cost of the all-expense 
Yellowstone National Park Tour, exclusive 
of rail and Pullman transportation. 


To the West Coast and Alaska 

Those who are planning their vacation to 
follow immediately after the conference are 
reminded of the very attractive summer ex- 
cursion rates to the west coast, using stop- 
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over privileges for the Denver conference. 
An additional inducement for visiting Cali- 
fornia this year is the California Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition which will be held in 
San Diego commencing May 29. Round trip 
rail rates across the continent are as low 
as $127 from coast to coast. 

Very attractive tours via steamer from 
Seattle or Vancouver to Alaska are offered 
for less than $100. Those interested may 
secure detailed information from your local 
railroad or travel agent. 

Delegates planning to leave Denver and 
the vicinity immediately after the conference 
should not fail to allow for at least an extra 
day or two to visit Colorado Springs, and 
the Pikes Peak Region. Special reduced rates 
are offered by the Broadmoor Hotel for a 
group of ten or more for a day’s stay. 

Louis M. Nourss, Chairman 
Travel Committee 


OF, 


Airplane Service 


There is passenger plane service from all 
parts of the United States to Denver. Fre- 
quently, a combination of rail-plane service 
offers speedy travel for those living in cities 
not directly on air lines. There is practically 
no city in the United States more distant 
from Denver than eighteen hours by airplane, 
and there is overnight service from points as 
distant as two thousand miles. 

Illustrative of travel time by multi- 
motored planes are the following examples, 
the figures indicating approximate hours of 
travel from those points to Denver: 

From Boston, 174; New York, 134; Phila- 
delphia, 154; Pittsburgh, 124; Cleveland, 
10%; Detroit, 15%; Chicago, 8; Minneapolis, 
14; Kansas City, 64; Los Angeles, 11; San 
Francisco, 8; Portland, 11% and Seattle, 13 
hours. 

Detailed information on any air or air- 
rail trip from any part of the United States 
to Denver will be gladly furnished by any 
United Air Lines’ ticket office, or through 
its Chicago office at 400 S. Michigan Ave- 
nue, or from any other air line ticket office, 
Postal or Western Union offices or travel 
bureaus, 
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Ten Years of Adult Education 


T IS not too much to say that the library, 
with informality as its keynote, is the most 
potent single force for adult education in 
America today.” 

This arresting statement comes not from 
a librarian but from the director of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. It is one of many equally encouraging 
and challenging observations on the library 
which appears in Ten years of adult educa- 
tion, by Morse A. Cartwright (Macmillan, 
1935). 

There is much in this book for the libra- 
rian. In the first place, it is rich in im- 
portant facts. Then it is writing of a 
quality which might shelve it with litera- 
ture were it not so definitely sub-titled, “A 
report on a decade of progress,” writing 
whose excellence matches well with that 
of the delightful foreword written by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Finally, it is a 
book for inspiration and orientation, orien- 
tation which comes of having gained 
a broad overview and perspective of 
what may often have seemed a miscellany 
of movements amongst which we have 
jostled. 


A CULTURAL AWAKENING 


Perhaps at times we have suspected that 
a good deal of adult education has been 
incited. When, however, one finishes these 
interesting reviews of many developments 
—from folk schools and workers’ education 
to university extension and alumni educa- 
tion, from agricultural extension to city 
public evening schools, from community 
drama to occupational guidance—one be- 


gins to realize that there has been some 
thing akin to a cultural awakening, , 
spontaneous reaching out for understand. 
ing and appreciation on the part of a whole 
people, appearing simultaneously in almos 
every cultural medium capable of contain. 
ing it, and creating new mediums where 
none existed. Here is a factual and inter. 
pretative sketch of a social trend which 
intimately involves the library, one with 
fascinating library potentialities. Some of 
these potentialities are admirably summed 
up in the following paragraph: 


LiprAry ENTERS Upon 
GOLDEN ERA 


There can be no doubt of the effectiveness 
of the part which the library is to play is 
the adult education of the future. Vastly 
increased use of library facilities is the only 
logical outcome of the development of th 
adult education idea. There will arise the 
stern necessity for the creation of many more 
than our existing libraries. There will k 
the need for a new type of librarianship, whic 
shall be at one and the same time scholarly 
and in possession of a broadly generous out- 
look on general education. The library of 
the future will minister alike to the inne 
craving for mind expansion of the education- 
ally under-privileged, and to the continued 
stimulation of mature and cultured minds 
Educationally, it may be said, the public i- 
brary has entered upon the golden era. It 
holds one of the greatest of opportunities 
the task to which all American education ani 
particularly adult education should be dedi 
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JoHN CHANCELLOR ; 
A.L.A. Assistant in Adult Educatm 
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The A. L. A. Publicity Experiment 


F YOU are going to Denver and plan to 
attend the Publicity Round Table, will 
you be thinking about the following ques- 
tions the A. L. A. Publicity Committee 
would like to have answered in connection 
with the publicity experiment carried on 
by the committee this year? If you are 
not going to Denver, can you take a few 
moments to send me your answers to the 
following questions? I shall greatly appre- 
ciate it if you can. The Publicity Commit- 
tee does not want to waste time on 
attempting to build up and unify nation- 
wide library publicity stressing essential 
services which libraries have to offer un- 
les librarians will codperate; we do not 
want to discontinue the experiment if li- 
brarians consider it of value. We know 
from reports which come to us indirectly 
that libraries are participating in many 
parts of the country without making any 
report to the committee. Are enough of 
them doing so to justify a continuation of 
our undertaking ? 

As you remember, we proposed “to 
focus public attention on reading as a vital 
factor in successful living” by asking li- 
brarians of the United States and Canada 
tostress in their publicity programs for the 
coming year the following subjects selected 
for emphasis at the Montreal conference: 


Art of reading and the use of the library ; 
Aids for parents and home-makers; 
Growing up with books; 

College on nothing a year; 

Developing a personal philosophy ; 
Budgeting one’s income; 


Good health and how to keep it; 


Gardening ; 

Adventures in the arts; 

Handicrafts and other hobbies; 

Community, state, national and inter- 
national issues ; 

The world we live in. 


Some questions we would like to have 
answered about the experiment follow: 


Has your library participated in the ex- 
periment this year? 

Would you do so if it were continued 
for another year? 

Do you consider it desirable for the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee to make 
such an effort to unify library publicity on 
a national scale? Do you think the 
A. L. A. should give more assistance to 
libraries taking part in the experiment? 


SHOULD Posters Be PRovIDED? 


What, if any, assistance should be pro- 
vided? Inexpensive posters? Reading 
lists? Newspaper articles for local place- 
ment by librarians? 
hibits? 

Have the Library Journal reading lists 
provided this year been used? the Wilson 
Bulletin suggestions for exhibits? 

If the experiment is continued another 
year should the same subjects be chosen 
for emphasis or should new ones be se- 
lected? Please make specific suggestions. 
Address your comments to me at the 


Public Library, Albany, New York. 


Suggestions for ex- 


EvizaABetH M. SmitH, Chairman 
A. L.A. Publicity Committee 
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From the Special Membership 


Mail 


S EVEN new contributing members 
have joined from St. Louis—distinguished 
friends of the St. Louis Public Library, 
who accepted an invitation from President 
Compton and Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick. 
They are: Dr. Malvern B. Clopton, Wil- 
liam H. Danforth, William C. D’Arcy, 
Mrs. Isaac A. Hedges, Mrs. John Law- 
rence Mauran, Lambert E. Walther, and 
Joseph H. Zumbalen. 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) and Buffalo 
(N.Y.) public libraries are the newest ad- 
ditions to the list of libraries accepting the 
offer of a complete set of A. L. A. publi- 
cations with a library sustaining member- 
ship. 

The Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, the Richmond (Va.) 
Public Library and the Bay City ( Mich.) 
Public Library are the first libraries to ac- 
cept the Executive Board offer of a five 
dollar publications credit memorandum 
with a contributing membership. 

It is a “red letter” day which brings 
from the Library of Congress staff its an- 
nual gift of $300 to the A. L. A. special 
membership fund. Without even a letter 
of reminder the dues for three sustaining 
memberships are collected and forwarded 
by friends in the national library. 

The League of Library Commissions 
sends in $200 for the sixth consecutive year. 
Shreve Memorial Library, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, is one of the smaller libraries, 
with a gratifying enthusiasm for the 


Bag 


A. L. A., which holds a sustaining men. 
bership along with many of the larger jj 
braries. 

For several years a sustaining member. 
ship has been carried anonymously by 3 
woman librarian in the name of her hom 
town library. 

Particularly welcome, too, are the r 
newals from distinguished friends outside 
the library profession. The following lis 
includes in addition to libraries and librar- 
ians, two notable newspaper publishers, a 
well known architect, two distinguished 
chemists, a popular author and several | 
brary trustees of national importance. The 
list of new and renewed memberships fal- 
lows. 


Marcus Aaron, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Susan Grey Akers, Chapel Hill, North Caro 
lina; Akron (Ohio) Public Library; Albany 
(N.Y.) Public Library; American Techni- 
cal Society, Chicago; The Jones Library, 
Inc., Amherst, Massachusetts; D. Appletor- 
Century Company, Inc., New York City; 
Mrs. Collier W. Baird, South Orange, New 
Jersey; Clara F. Baldwin, St. Paul, Minne 
sota; Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library. _ 

California Library Association; Carnege 
Fellows; Chattanooga (Tenn.) Public Li 
brary; The University of Chicago Libraries; 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Library; Temple 
ton Crocker, San Francisco, California; Day 
ton (Ohio) Public Library; Demco Libra 
Supplies, Madison, Wisconsin; District 0 
Columbia Library Association; Cleveland E 
Dodge, New York City; R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, Chicago. 

Evanston (Ill.) Public Library; F. V. 
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Faxon Company, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Edna Ferber, New York City; Gaylord 
Bros., Inc., Syracuse, New York; George 
Peabody College for ‘Teachers Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee; E. R. Gras- 
sli, Cleveland, Ohio; Greenville (S.C.) 
Public Library; Charles T. Gwynne, New 
York City; The H. R. Huntting Company, 
Inc. Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library; Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Public Library Staff As- 
sociation; Alfred D. Keator, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; Lake Forest (Ill.) Public Library; 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia; 
Louisiana State University School of Library 
Science, Baton Rouge; Mabel B. McClure, 
Enid, Oklahoma; Tracy W. McGregor, 
Washington, D.C.; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City; Michigan Library 
Association; Edward J. Mallinckrodt, Jr., 
St. Louis, Missouri; Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
Public Library; Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion; University of Minnesota General Li- 
brary Staff, Minneapolis; J. P. Morgan, 
New York City. 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln; 
New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick; New York Library Club; New 
York (N.Y.) Public Library; North Caro- 
lina University School of Library Science, 
Chapel Hill; Frank B. Noyes, Washington, 
D.C.; Theodore W. Noyes, Washington, 
D.C.; Ohio Library Association; Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas; 
Mrs. Carroll Paul, Marquette, Michigan; 
Pennsylvania Library Association; Pennsyl- 
vania State Library, Harrisburg; Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Carnegie Library; Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand, 
Inc., Buffalo, New York; Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York City; College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota; Savannah 
(Ga.) Public Library; Harriet B. Smith, 
Pasadena, California; Mrs. Dana H. Sol- 
lenberger, Kokomo, Indiana; Southwestern 
Library Association; Swarthmore College 
Library, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; Harold 
H. Swift, Chicago; Viking Press, Inc., New 
York City; University of Virginia, Univer- 
sity; Wesleyan University Library, Middle- 
town, Connecticut ; Gertrude B. Whittemore, 


Naugatuck, Connecticut; College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia; Wil- 
mington ( Del.) Institute Free Library; Purd 
B. Wright, Kansas City, Missouri. 


We are most happy to express here our 
grateful appreciation to the new members 
who have shown their interest in libraries 
in such a substantial way. 

We also acknowledge with sincere grati- 
tude the renewed memberships of those 
who year after year have shown their con- 
tinued confidence in the administration of 
the American Library Association. 

To our own professional members, many 
of whom have renewed their special mem- 
berships with sacrifice to themselves, we ex- 
tend our thanks for your loyal support. 
The American Library Association is the 
creation of our collective ideals, and 
through it we serve the larger purposes of 
our profession. It deserves our support. 

Gratis A. COUNTRYMAN, Chairman 

Special Membership Committee 


IN 
Jewish Book Week 


THE NINTH National Jewish Book 
Week in America will be observed May 
19 to 25. Fanny Goldstein of the Boston 
(Mass.) Public Library writes: 

Under present world conditions codpera- 
tion is urged for the observance of Jewish 
Book Week which offers a new dignified ap- 
proach to the cultural growth and peaceful 
adventures of the community for the promo- 
tion of good will movements. 

It is suggested that libraries codperate 
with the local Jewish Book Week commit- 
tees, the pulpit, and the press. 


Judaica, a bibliography of books of Jew- 
ish interest and significance (10c), issued 
by the Boston Public Library, and other 
information are available on application to 
Miss Goldstein. 
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Comments on Federal Relations 


An invitation extended to A. L. A. mem- 
bers in the April Bulletin to express their 
views in regard to the federal aid policy of 
the American Library Association has been 
accepted by both supporters and opponents. 
We gladly print their comments: 


Notwithstanding all the important and 
valuable work of the Library of Congress 
during the last thirty years, it is perfectly 
evident that there is great need for a library 
agency at Washington to perform those 
services which the Library of Congress can- 
not itself carry out. If federal aid is to be 
extended to libraries, such an agency is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The United States is almost the sole 
nation in which the national government 
makes no contribution to libraries other than 
those at its capital and furnishes no super- 
vision or advice to the libraries of the coun- 
try. I therefore favor the establishment of 
a federal library agency and of a certain 
amount of federal aid to American libraries. 

WILLIAM WARNER BIsHopP 


The A. L. A. has long favored a strong 
federal agency to foster nation-wide library 
service. Federal aid as an Association pol- 
icy is also not new. The compelling reason 
with me is that education of all sorts is a 
national concern. We cannot afford to have 
our democracy put in jeopardy by the ignor- 
ance of the more backward in our population. 
Whether democracy shall be able to survive 
the influence of the demagogues over the un- 
fit, the ignorant, the half-baked, and the 
emotionally unstable, who form so large a 
part of our democracy, I am often in doubt, 
but we librarians must keep our faith and 
keep trying. As a national question, it should 
be handled in a national way. This means 
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@ 
Communications to or from A, L.A. Members 3 


to me federal subsidies for education, ip. 
cluding library education. 
Georce F. Bowsrmax 


This is in response to your “Invitation” 
in the April issue of the Bulletin. 

I have indorsed the ideas of federal aid 
and of a federal library agency from their 
inception, both personally and as a member 
of the Council of the A. L. A. 


My attitude toward federal aid is based 
In the first place,| | 
consider library service an essential and i- 


on a double conviction. 


dispensable factor in any program of popular 
education and, as such, that it has full claim 
to support out of public funds. In the second 
place, with nearly half the population of the 
country deprived of library service largely 
because local and state governments are ai- 
mittedly unable financially to support sucha 
service adequately if in fact at all, recours 
to the federal treasury is necessary and in- 
evitable. Federal aid for library servic 
therefore becomes, in an enlightened de- 


mocracy, another vital expression of the gov- | 


ernment’s obligation to render to the entire 
population those essential services on which 
rest the welfare both of the people and of 
the government itself. 

The establishment of a federal library 
agency, in the light of the foregoing, appears 
to me to be the only means to the desired end. 
In addition such an agency would serve as4 
most valuable clearing house and promotion 
center for all forms of library service with 
far-reaching benefit to education in general, 
and to all kinds of institutions and all classes 
of people in particular. 

Haro tp F, BricHAM 


There has been, for years, serious discus 
sion of a library division in the office of ed 
cation which should do for libraries what 
being done for schools. A federal library 
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THE POST 


agency, as proposed, is not a new idea, but 
sn opportune attempt to have libraries recog- 
sized by the federal government as of na- 
tional concern in the educational process. 

As to federal aid, it is needed to stimulate 
action by the states. In parts of the country 
which most need the services of libraries, 
there is either inability to provide them or a 
lack of interest and understanding on the 
part of officials. In nearly every state there 
are sections wholly without libraries. Fed- 
eral aid would give libraries the importance 
they deserve in the minds of state authorities. 
It would encourage them to put forth effort 
to provide themselves with libraries. It 
would give library-minded people a lever to 
assist libraries. It would promote the whole 
program of adult education. 

GratiaA A. COUNTRYMAN 


Federal systems differentiate governmental 
functions into national and local. Most li- 
braries are local. Encroachment of national 
on local weakens local responsibility, increases 
political influence in civic economics. Na- 
tional or local budgets, properly planned, 
allocate to each public service funds propor- 
tionate to its importance, not millions here, 
billions there, as demanded by special inter- 
ests. Money comes from taxes. The total 
amount is limited. Local services lose what 
national tax takes and a fraction for extra 
administrative costs. The chief difference 
is substitution of arbitrary central equalizing 
distributing agency for freedom of commun- 
ity comprehending its resources, sacrificing 
for definite ends. I disapprove permanent 
federal aid, but approve an agency for li- 
brary information. 

Jung R. DoNNELLY 


The most universally recognized trend in 
this period of change is a drift toward a 
social and economic philosophy and procedure 
affording to every individual equality of op- 
portunity. There has been and can be no 
equality of educational opportunity through- 
out most of the states unless educational 
Projects in the sparsely settled sections are 
stimulated by state leadership and encouraged 
by state aid. Likewise, and in view of in- 
tvitable inequalities of tax resources, there 
will be and can be no equality of educational 
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opportunity throughout the country unless 
libraries are given national leadership and 
local resources are supplemented from na- 
tional revenues. 

MattHew S. DupGEon 


I believe in federal aid to communities 
where local conditions are such as to make 
books and reading otherwise impossible. 

There are many stranded communities in 
former mining and other regions where the 
natural wealth has been exhausted and the 
income from it is being spent elsewhere. 
Federal aid only can return some of the 
benefits from this wealth to its source. 

The value of books for information, for 
the development of clear thinking, and for 
the enrichment of life are each and all of 
sufficient importance to claim federal assist- 
ance where necessary. 

They are also sufficiently important to 
good citizenship, to merit their protection 
and development through a federal, national 
agency. 

CHALMERS HADLEY 


It seems to me that a request for federal 
financial aid to libraries and for the establish- 
ment of a library advisory agency in the 
national government is appropriate and de- 
sirable. The public library is the best agency 
available for the education of all ages and 
classes of people. Because of insufficient lo- 
cal sources of revenue many communities 
will never be able to provide this essential 
service. The federal government aids local 
governments in the maintenance of schools 
and highways—why not public libraries? 
Such a request is in line with the apparent 
trend away from locally collected taxes to 
nationally collected taxes with a more equit- 
able distribution of services. 

HELEN Harris 


I approve in principle federal aid and a 
federal library agency as contemplated in 
the “National Plan for Libraries” and Mr. 
Joeckel’s explanation of it as published in 
the February Bulletin, particularly as ap- 
plied to helping public libraries codperate 
fully on all federal emergency projects in- 
volving unemployment relief and educational 
programs, with emphasis continually on fos- 
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tering local and state initiative and responsi- 
bility at all points. 
Joun B. KaAIsER 


“An Invitation” in the April Bulletin comes 
to me the same day I find myself reading 
“The Modern Library” in the London Times 
Literary Supplement for March 28, 1935, 
the latter being based on the report on pub- 
lic libraries in England and Wales made by 
the British Public Libraries Committee. 

If any of us doubt the wisdom of an effort 
at codrdination of library resources, let me 
suggest a reading of this survey in the Times 
Supplement, adding to it perhaps fuller ex- 
amination of the formal preceding reports. 

It was not long ago that the British li- 
braries furnished us a moving demonstration 
of the beauties of “rugged individualism.” 
Today they offer one of the most promising 
and encouraging instances of the benefits of 
the united effort of a nation directed at the 
task of making its libraries serve the whole 
people. 

None of us, I am sure, ever dreams of or 
pleads for a library “hand-out” from Wash- 
ington. Some of us, however, believe that 
the library situation in this country may be 
improved if opportunity be provided for a 
systematic development of library facilities 
for the country as a whole, and we believe 
further that such a development can best be 
assured if directed from a central point, by 
a central authority, following a well con- 
sidered plan. That will, let us hope, show 
how in the American library world all can 
work for one and one for all. 

Harry Miter LYDENBERG 


Library service is a social service necessary 
for an informed citizenry not only in favored 
sections but for the whole country. Our na- 
tional wealth does not come from favored 
regions but from all sections. It may be cen- 
tered in a few states but belongs to the whole 
country which produces it. Our federal gov- 
ernment can tax these reservoirs of wealth 
and distribute for minimum library service. 
In Pennsylvania our experience with federal 
aid for roads, land grant colleges, and voca- 
tional education has dissipated any fear of 
unwarranted federal control. To give advice, 
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coérdinate library development, and dissemj. 
nate information, the federal governmey 
should now establish some general library 
agency. 

GERTRUDE MacKinypy 


It is far better to invest in a program thet 
means better babies, better men and women, 
better citizens and consequently a better 
civilization, than to disregard all plans tha 
will produce such, and direct our attention 
and support to improving everything under 
the sun, including all the dumb animal, 
which man might set about himself to jn. 
prove, once he is improved and educated and 
lifted up. 

It is illogical to spend public funds, na. 
tional or otherwise, for better animals, bet. 
ter agriculture, better roads, better ma 
chines of all kinds, and not recognize the 
fact that better citizenship is essential to 
fully enjoy the better other things named, 
To have better citizens we need to start to 
improve the species and cultivate them ina 
well-rounded program, morally, intellec- 
tually, spiritually and physically. 

A secretary of education in the Pres- 
dent’s cabinet, under whom all educational 
programs and plans should come, including 
the director or commissioner of libraries 
as well as schools, would be the sanest 
thought, but without such, probably the 
bureau of education as now created would 
be the best bet. 

J. O. Mooiserte 


It is most unfortunate that we have com- 
bined for discussion the questions of a fed- 
eral library agency and federal aid for 
libraries. The attitude has several times 
been expressed that we would condescend to 
accept a federal library agency in order to 
“get in on” a federal appropriation. 

Might not some of the fog be dispelled if 
first we emphasized that a federal agenq 
is desirable in itself and that it should pre- 
cede rather than follow an appropriation? 
This agency should be established and should 
warrant our entire confidence before we att 
asked to submit in any degree to its financial 
control. 

Lucite M. Morsch 
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As a convert to the policy of federal aid, 
[have wrestled with the fearsome specters 
of bureaucratic control, political interference, 
and the weakening of local interest. All of 
these ghosts have now been laid to rest in 
ny own mind. I am confident that the 
A. L. A. contains enough brains to devise 
methods of applying federal aid under con- 
ditions which will be wholly beneficjal. 

National recognition, through a federal 
agency and supplemental financial aid, should 
bring a tremendous stimulus to local effort. 
It should also help to equalize opportunities 
among the states. 

Our present provincialism is easy and com- 
fortable, but it is not in the line of progress. 

RALPH MUNN 


Federal aid and federal control should not 
be confused. They do not necessarily ac- 
company each other. Hobbled freedom 
usually arises out of local lack of spirit or 
resources. “The man with the one talent re- 
fused aid, feared imaginary control and 
treasured his so-called freedom as effectively 
as his one talent. 

CuHares E. RusH 


I believe that federal aid for libraries is 
necessary because huge inequalities in state 
incomes make impossible otherwise the de- 
velopment in some parts of the country of 
that quality of library service which the 
whole country needs, in the interest both of 
fairness and of a common intelligence that 
will prevent one section doing harm to all 
through a blind following of unsound creeds. 
I believe also that we need a federal agency 
with some measure of responsibility for na- 
tion-wide library planning. I agree, how- 
ever, with the National Advisory Committee 
on Education that any plan for federal serv- 
ice must safeguard the essential spirit of local 
or decentralized management. I should like 
to see the present plan further defined and 
possibly modified in the light of experiences 
with centralized aid both here and abroad. 

ELIZABETH M. SMITH 


My views on the federal aid policy of the 
A.L. A. last December now seem reaction- 
ay so 1 welcome the opportunity for 


renewed discussion in the columns of the 
Bulletin. 

Sober thought on the subject has led me 
to the belief that the objections which were 
at first apparent to me are now outweighed 
by the benefits accruing. Without trying to 
re-state those ably enunciated by Dr. Joeckel 
and Mr. Lester, most of which I am now in 
accord with, let me add two which appear 
important to me. 

1. The dangers of urbanization and the 
resulting need for obtaining a greater spread 
in our population have been pointed out fre- 
quently. Before the trend away from cities 
can become a broad national movement, it is 
important and necessary that many of the 
commonplace services of our great industrial 
centers be made available in the rural re- 
gions. In Michigan, through the far-sighted- 
ness of a private foundation, equalization of 
health facilities is already being provided. 
To keep in step with our national life, library 
service should be shaped now along similar 
lines. 

2. Any large library, and no doubt most 
of the smaller ones, has felt the need for 
pertinent researches and investigations which 
it has not been possible to undertake under 
present conditions. A federal library agency 
would, I hope, among other things, provide 
libraries of the country with these necessary 
findings much as the department of com- 
merce now does for business and industry. 

Summarizing, the proposed federal aid pol- 
icy appears to be the only plausible way yet 
advanced for meeting the imminent social 
needs of library service. I sincerely hope 
that the isolated disadvantages which are al- 
ways inherent in any broad scheme will not 
take on disproportionate size and cloud the 
progress of the project. 

RALPH ULVELING 


You ask in the April Bulletin for com- 
ment on A. L. A. action on federal aid. 

A democracy depends for continued exist- 
ence upon a constituency educated and with 
educational opportunities reasonably uni- 
form. Small, compact countries such as 
Switzerland or Denmark can accomplish this 
with reasonable ease. In a large country, 
however, as the United States, it must be the 
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serious concern of its leaders to see that all 
sections and groups enjoy equal opportunities 
for education. Otherwise the parts will fall 
apart or become violently antagonistic. 

It is not so long ago that in some of our 
cities, schools were organized on a ward basis 
with separate boards of education for each 
ward. Now such discrimination, within the 
municipality, in the means and opportunities 
for education is unthinkable. Most states 
now recognize an obligation to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities for all residents. 

Every argument in behalf of providing 
equal opportunities within city, county, or 
state, applies also to the nation. Likewise, 
every argument in behalf of equalizing the 
opportunities for schools and the formal 
means of education is applicable also to the 
library and its program of informal and con- 
tinuing education. 

This nation could not endure half slave 
and half free, nor can it endure half with edu- 
cation and half without. “Justice to all” in- 
cludes educational opportunities for all. If 
the local community or the state cannot pro- 
vide, the federal government must. 

Cari ViTz 


At last mid winter Council meeting I 
voted for federal aid because of its promise 
of economy. Municipal finances alone can- 
not develop the expensive research collec- 
tions required by specialized industries, 
sciences and professional groups. County 
and regional systems have proved what can 
be accomplished in centralized reference 
service for large areas. With the film to 
reinforce the photostat in making extracts 
from rare items widely available, with air 
mail and cheaper parcel post rates to trans- 
port information quickly, regional branches 
of the Library of Congress in existing li- 
braries would provide for advanced students 
and would release local funds for the quan- 
tity demands of the average individual. 

ALTHEA WARREN 


The Library of Congress as a federal 
agency for: (1) the building up of great 
union finding lists; (2) the publication of 
catalog cards; and (3) the distribution of 
funds for books for the blind, is performing 
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a service of inestimable value to libraries, A 
federal agency concerned with the collection 
of statistics, the direction of studies and the 
allocation of funds to state library agencies 
could perform a like service in library exten. 
sion. 

Federal aid to agricultural experiments. 
tion, to highway construction, to vocation 
and agricultural education has been a funds. 
mental principle in American government 
Its application to the library field is logica 
and consistent with the democratic ideal of 
equal educational opportunities and woul 
go far in extending and improving libray 
conditions, particularly in areas in which |- 
brary development has been limited. 

Louis RouND Wizsox 


The federal government through a federal 
library agency is to assume “nation-wide 
leadership in the library movement.” (Thus 
we librarians abdicate.) 

Further, it is proposed that “Federal funds 
should be allotted to the states and tert- 
tories through such state library agencies a 
are approved by the federal authority and 
after the submission and approval of pro 
grams for the library development of th 
state.” 

This is in brief to what librarians are sub- 
scribing. I submit that the effect of federd 
aid for libraries will result in the killing of 
all initiative, interest and support which con- 
munities have given to the establishment of 
their libraries, established because they, 
themselves, have wanted them, and not be 
cause imposed upon them by any outside 
agency. 

Also, the control vested in a federal and 
state agency will without question hamper 
the local administration and affect the whole 
spirit of an institution. I am sure that! 
need not give any reasons for this statement; 
they are self-evident. 

Do librarians, whose job for the last hue. 
dred years has been to make American li 
braries an indispensable, politically-uncor- 
trolled part of the free education of thes 
United States, voluntarily turn over to? 
federal library agency the work entrusted t0 
them by their respective communities? 

Every librarian should read C. Seymour 
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Thompson’s masterly presentation of what 
jederal aid for libraries entails, in the May 
1935) number of the Library Journal. 

A circular is being sent to the members 
of the American Library Association an- 
nouncing that the Council of the A. L. A. 
indorses the principle of federal aid for li- 
braries and a library agency in the federal 
government, and that the Council adopted 
, resolution that the United States gov- 
emment be asked to appropriate from 
$30,000,000 to $100,000,000 yearly for 
nation-wide development of library service. 
In this letter we also draw attention to an 
abstract of the paper given at Atlantic City 
on “The Abdication of the A. L. A.” We 
also propose to enclose a postal card which 
we ask the members of the American Li- 
brary Association to sign, petitioning the 
Council to rescind its action of June 25, 1934, 
and of December 28, 1934. 

We believe the significance of the Coun- 
dil’s action has not been generally under- 
stood and that it should, therefore, be 
presented to the Association as we are now 
doing, in order to discover the sentiment of 
the Association. BEATRICE WINSER 


Under ordinary conditions, I would favor 
acarefully thought-out program for a fed- 
eral library agency with federal aid ad- 
vanced through and controlled by state and 
local authorities. 

I am not enthusiastic for federal aid un- 
der present chaotic national conditions for 
the following reasons: 

I believe that federal aid for library de- 
velopment would be uncertain due to chang- 
ing policy of congressional appropriations. 
lam certain that federal aid would result 
in centralized control which would involve 
dangerous restrictions and red-tape require- 
ments. I fear that state and local authori- 
ties might yield responsibility for library 
support to the federal program. 

A national program starting now is sub- 
ject to ruthless change or cessation without 
regard to effect on local institutions or serv- 
es. We will surely have a strong reaction 
against the present volume of federal ap- 
propriations. 

Matcotm G. WYER 
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Buying Lists for Small Libraries 


Horton’s Buying List for small libraries 
is what its title promises to the small insti- 
tution—an essential. 

It will be equally needed by the large li- 
brary, but in another fashion. For the order 
department it presents admirably the loan- 
desk point of view, and is serviceable in 
making replacements and in filling in those 
excellent books which occasionally escape 
even the most wary. For the readers’ ad- 
viser, the capable loan-desk assistant, and 
for that member of the public who always 
wants a catalog to mull over at home, the 
volume is a wise and ready tool. More- 
over it is one of those books-of-refuge so 
needed by new staff members. 

Its period is frankly, Now; its style, The 
Great American Reader. 

That is the book’s strength and—given 
too long intervals between revision—that 
will be its weakness. One wishes it might 
be upon cards so that when a work is super- 
seded, a new card might be inserted for the 
one which has been discarded. 

Practically all of its known inclusions are 
so supremely right that the librarian check- 
ing it is forced to feel apologetic for her own 
shop when any of the book’s listings are 
lacking on her shelves. 

She is even chastened to the point of 
meekness when she fails to discover in the 
list such a book as Hottes’ Little book of 
Perennials or some other true and tried 
favorite. “Never argue with an admirable 
anthology,” is the librarian’s grateful phi- 
losophy, “nor yet lay lance against the best 
list, thus far, in the field to which it limits 
its findings.” 

That field lies between the A. L. A. 
Booklist in its timeliness, and such carefully 
weighed fuller collections as the Wilson 
Standard and the A. L. A. catalogs. 

Not only are there non-fiction divisions, 
and a carefully edited list for children, but 
—arranged under subjects—hundreds of 
firms and societies are given as sources for 
pamphlet material. 

EpitH Patterson, Librarian 
Free Public Library 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 
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New Members by States 


Forty-six states, the District of Columbia 
and five Canadian provinces have contributed 
to the 890 new A. L. A. members added since 


January 1. The following table shows the 

new enrollments up to April 1. 
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Radio in Education Assembly 


The 1935 assembly of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Education is com- 
bining with the Institute for Education by 
Radio in meetings to be held at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, on May 
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6 to 8. Seven discussion sessions, featur) 
contributions from educators, rep 

tives of national organizations, and rads 
station directors will consider the broadcast. 
ing problems in the college and uni 
the school, and the commercial field, 
tailed program information may be 
from W. W. Charters, chairman of 
Program Committee, Bureau of Edu 


Research, Ohio State University, Columbes, 
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Special Libraries’ Plans 


For four days, June 11 to 14, the 
Libraries Association will meet for its a 
annual convention at the Hotel Statle 
Boston, Massachusetts. In addition tod 
group meetings that have been planned, § 
cial features, such as a “Harvard 
visits to the university museums, 
College, and the Harvard Business 
are being arranged for the entertai 
delegates. On Thursday evening, June’ 
the Boston Public Library announces at 
ception, with music and dancing, from fii 
to eleven. Specific program information ma 
be obtained from William Alcott, chairma 
of the News Committee, Special Libraries 
Association, the Boston Globe Library, Bo- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


New Appointment 


Announcement is made by the University 
of Chicago of the election of Carleton B. 
Joeckel, chairman, A. L. A. Federal Rele 
tions Committee, as a professor of libray 
science in the Graduate Library School. 
Mr. Joeckel’s appointment to his new pos- 
tion will become effective in October, 1935. 


Libraries and Better Housing 
Robert B. Smith of the Federal Housing 


Administration sends us the following: 

“The public libraries of the country hare 
a splendid opportunity for giving assistanc 
in the Better Housing Program now undet 
way throughout the country, under authority 
of the National Housing Act. 

“The program, in general, provides for 
the repair and modernization of houses 
other properties. It is made easier fot 
those who want to do such work throug 
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the insurance, by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, of loans made by banks and 
other qualified institutions. Such loans may 
be for as much as $2,000 and may run for 
as long as five years, to be repaid in monthly 
installments; in special instances, as with 
farmers, who must wait on crop money, at 
longer periods. They are, in a sense, per- 
sonal credit loans, since no mortgage is re- 
quired, merely the general reputation of the 
borrower for paying his bills. 

“The loans must have as their object sole- 
ly the improvement of the real estate. The 
tange of such improvement is exceedingly 
broad, of course, the dividing line being be- 
tween those items permanently attached to 
the house, such as roofing and paint, and 
those which are removable, such as furni- 
ture, 
“Libraries will find the headquarters 
ofiice of the Federal Housing Administra- 
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Courtesy of Eugene L. Ray 
Better HousinGc ExH1BiIT RECENTLY ARRANGED BY THE EVANSTON (ILL.) Puptic LIBRARY 
IN CONNECTION WITH A COMMUNITY Hovusinc DISPLAY 


tion, Washington, D.C., ready and anxious 
to supply the necessary publications setting 
forth the objects of the law, not only as 
regards modernization credit, but also an- 
other feature, which is the provision of 
long-term credit to permit home ownership. 
If more convenient for the libraries, copies 
of the literature also may be obtained from 
the various branch offices, located in the 
different states. Local committees, simi- 
larly, can supply literature. 

“Another method by which libraries can 
assist the great movement to improve the 
standard of living in the United States is 
to compile a list of all books and other 
material on the subject of home improve- 
ments. It may be desirable, too, where 
possible, to arrange exhibits of this material 
either in the libraries or in connection with 
housing exhibits held elsewhere in the com- 
munity.” 
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off BEHIND THE BY-LINES ly 
é Who's Who for Junior Members Be 


Jewet C. Harpkopr, membership assist- 
ant at A. L. A. Headquarters, describes, in 
“Lady High Executioner,” the intricacies of 
the book publishing activities of the A. L. A. 
The mysterious processes between the first 
appearance of a manuscript and its final 
emergence in printed form are revealed in 
the third of a series of articles written by 
junior members of the staff to acquaint other 
junior members with what goes on “behind 
the scenes” at A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Guy R. Ly tg, whose “The Student and 
the College Library” appears in this issue, 
is one of the younger librarians winning rec- 
ognition in the college field. As librarian 
of Antioch College since 1929, Mr. Lyle has 
made a definite contribution toward stimu- 
lating student interest in the library and pro- 
viding for a carry-over of this interest in 
alumni. This month’s article is the fifth 
of the series on “The Library and the Col- 
lege Community” being sponsored by the 
College Library Advisory Board. 


Rotanp A. MuLHAusER, recently ap- 
pointed librarian of the Tompkins County 
Library, Ithaca, New York, has been con- 
nected with the prison library movement 
since 1930 when the federal bureau of pris- 
ons first undertook to establish prison library 
service under professional supervision. For- 
merly librarian at United States peniten- 
tiaries in Ohio, North Carolina, Michigan, 
and Georgia, Mr. Mulhauser has recently 
been associated, as director of the education- 
al library, with the New York City Depart- 
ment of Correction. It is as chairman of 
the A. L. A. Committee on Institution Li- 
braries that he describes, in this issue, 
Michigan’s unique plan of financing book 
service to prisoners. 


Matcotm G. Wyer, the librarian of the 
Denver Public Library is widely known for 
his active leadership in the public affairs 
of the Denver community. Two major 
achievements have resulted from Mr. 
Wyer’s public-spirited point of view: “Den- 


vers Adult Education Program,” dese 
in the April Bulletin in an article by ; 
title, and the establishment of a reg) 
bibliographical center at Denver, which be 
discusses in this issue. 
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Proposed Documents Guide q 


The British Library of Information ¢ 
templates issuing tentatively a guide to 
British official serial publications on & 
tion that at least twenty libraries ing 


their need for it and agree to codperate wih 


helpful criticism. An additional select jj 


will be prepared evaluating the more useful 


non-serials and issued quarterly with 
annual cumulated list. This list will 
indicate change of scope, discontinuance 9 


publication, or the beginning of a new seruah 


Both guide and list would be mimeog 


and issued free. If demand proves enough! 
justify printing, it might be necessary i 


charge a nominal sum to cover outlay, 
Librarians who desire to obtain this 
guide for their libraries should write ig 


diately to Mr. Angus Fletcher, Di ector, 
British Library of Information, 270 M 


son Avenue, New York City, requesting ¢ 
their library be added to the initial list 
libraries to receive this guide. 
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Child Health Day—May 1 


The prevention of diphtheria is to be 
keynote of this year’s May Day celebrat 
of the national Child Health Day. 
five thousand children died last year 
this malady, which, thanks to immuni 


and such positive criteria as the Schick Test, 


is often spoken of as “the vanishing dise 
today. 


be quite unnecessary; accordingly, in 
to bring public attention to bear upon 
problem, “Immunize Now!” has been che 
as the slogan for the 1935 May Day—© 
Health Day. Those who wish further i 
formation on the observance of this nati 
day may communicate with the Amerie 
Child Health Association, 50 West Fifti 
Street, New York City. 
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Successful combat against diphtheria @ 
ing the past decade has proven this disease @ 
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i The A. L. A. has just received the follow- 
ing gift of library literature, which it offers 
| free to any library for cost of transporta- 
I tion: A. L. A. Bulletin, v. 10, nos. 3, 6; v. 
12, NO. 2-4; V. 13, NO. 1; V. 14, mo. 2; v. 16, 
Hi nos. 1, 3-5; Vv. 17, nos. 4-6; v. 18, nos. 1, 3-6; 
"Hi vols. 19-20 complete; v. 21, nos, 1-3, 5-12; 
ly, 22; nos. 1-8, 10-12; v. 23 complete; vols. 
} 24-26 complete with indexes ; v. 27, nos. 1-8, 
| 32-14; ¥. 28, nos. 1-9, 5, 8-10, 12, and index; 
| AL. A. Booklist, v. 29, nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, and 
} index to v. 8; Chicago Public Library, Book 
1 Bulletin, Nov. 1912, Nov. and Dec. 1914; 
Accetsions to The Chicage Public Library 
| from ‘Aug. 1, 1909 to Feb. 1, 1910; Color- 
ad-position filing, by J. C. Dana, 1918; 
}\ Library Journal, Sept. 1918; Reading for 
it pleasure and profit, Newark, N.J., 3d and 
| rev. ed.; Librarianship as a profession, New 


i 
] 
} 



















| fi York State Library School, 1911; Materials 
"Hi for the study of the English drama, a se- 
/ }} lected list of books in The Newberry Li- 
| brary, c1912; Minnesota Public Library 
"| Commission, Library Notes and News, Dec. 
i 1918, March 1919; New York State De- 
| fi partment of Education, Catalogue of books 
i for public school libraries, 1910; New York 
State Library, Best books of 1972; New 
York Libraries, May 1918 (2 copies) ; Pud- 
| lic Libraries, Jan.-Nov. 1915; Rules for a 
| dictionary catalog, by Charles A. Cutter, 
sth ed., rewritten; Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
} tin, May-June 1910, July-Aug., 1913, Sept.- 
| Oct, 1913, Jan.-May, 1914, Feb. 1919, In- 
I dex to v. 9, 1913; Young people’s books, 
} finding list Chicago Public Library, 1912. 
} Hampton Institute Library School, Hamp- 
| ton, Virginia, Florence Rising Curtis, direc- 
} tor, wants the following: Library Journal, 
} Vols, 1-15; v. 16, nos. 1-3, 5, 6, 8, 11, index; 
¥, 17, MO. 11; v. 20, nos, 1-3, §-10, 12, index; 
| ¥. 21 and index; v. 22, nos. 1-§, 7-12, index; 
} ¥- 23, Mos. 1-5, 7-12, index; v. 24, nos. 1-3, 
}j 5-12, index; v. 25, nos. 1-3, 5-12, index; v. 
i 27; 00s. 1-5, 8-12, index; v. 28, nos. 1-6, 
| 812, index; vy. 29 and index. Public Li- 
| Sraries, v. 1, no. 6, index; v. 2, no. 13 v. 3, 
j 808. 1, 3-8, 10, index; v. 4, nos. 1-3, §-10, in- 
| SCX; ¥. 5, nos. 1-6, 8-10, index; v. 10, no. 3, 





;¥.21 and index; v. 22 and index; v. 24, 


ceri 


Wants and Offers 


nos, 1-5, 7-10, index; v. 25, NO. 9; V. 27, No. 1; 
v. 28, nos. 6, 7, 9, 10. Monthly Catalogue 
of U. 8. Public Documents, any numbers 
before 1910. 

It offers for cost of transportation: 
A. L. A. Booklist, index to vols. 1-2; v. 2, 
nos. 5-8; v. 3, no. 1; v.8. A. L. A. Bulletin, 
v. I, nos. 1-6; v. 2; v. 3 (mo index); v. 4, 
nos. 1, 3-6, index; v. 5, nos. 1, 3; v. 8, no. 6, 
index; v. 9; v. 10, nos. 1-3, 5, 6, index; v. 11, 
nos, 1-3, §; V. 12, nos. I, 2, 43 Vv. 13, nos. I- 
5; Vv. 14, nos. 1-4; Vv. 15, nos. I, 4, 5, 6, index; 
v. 16, nos. 1, 3, 4, 5; V. 17, nos. 2, 4; v. 18, 
nos. I-5; v. 19, nos. 1-6, index; v. 20, nos. 
2-11, index; v. 21, nos. 1, 2, 5, 7-11, index; 
V. 22, nos. I-9, I1, 12, index; v. 23-25; v. 26, 
nos. I-12; Vv. 27, mos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 11, 12. 
A. L. A. Booklist, v. 15, nos. 1, 5, 6; v. 16, 
nos. I-9; Vv. 17, nos. 1, 3, 5, 8-9; v. 18, no. 5, 
index; v. 19, nos. 3, 4, 6, 7; Vv. 20, nos. 1-3, 
6-8; v. 21, nos. 1-4, 6, 7, index; v. 22, nos, 2, 
4-10, index; v. 23, nos. 1-4, 6-10, index; v. 
27, nos. I, 3-10, 12; v. 28, no. 10; v. 29, no. 1. 

Mercer University Library, Macon, Ga., 
J. Kenneth Cameron, librarian, offers for 
sale (with the permission of the super- 
intendent of documents) or exchange the 
following government documents. Most of 
them cover the years 1850-1900, are bound, 
and in fair condition. Senate Documents, 
House Documents, Senate Reports, House 
Reports, House Miscellaneous documents, 
Senate Miscellaneous documents, Senate 
Journal, House Journal, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs: Reports, Commissioner of La- 
bor: Reports, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey: Reports, U. S. Geological Survey: 
Reports, U. S. Geological Survey: Mono- 
graphs, Secretary of the Treasury: Reports, 
Secretary of Agriculture: Reports, Secretary 
of Agriculture: Special reports, Patent Office 
Reports, Commissioner of the General Land 
Offices Reports, U. S. Army Engineers: Re- 
ports, Interstate Commerce Commission: 
Reports, U. S. Department of the Interior: 
Reports, Commercial relations of the U. &., 

Official register of the U.S., Miscellaneous 
documents; Smithsonian Institution: Annual 
reports, U. S. Bureau of Ethnology: Annual 


reports. 



































Buying 
List of 
Books for 
Small 


Libraries 


BASIC selection, yet contemporary in: 
/ \ emphasis. More than 50% of the | it 


listed have been published since 1930. Compile 


with the assistance of scores of librarians of mal 


and medium-sized libraries, of library e: ensi 


workers, and of specialists in many fields. 

Contains reference works, classified boo s, 
tion, and children’s books. Also lists sources ¢ 
pamphlet material arranged by subject i 


lisher, price, classification number, L.C. Gif 
eS 


number, and descriptive note for each 
Price, about $2. 


American Library / 
520 N. Michigan Avenue - 











